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BOYS AND GIRLY’ MAGAZINE. 


BY MARK’S BRQQTHER. 


Summe_nr, bright summer, is spreading again 

Her sweet-scented flowers o’er mountain and glen ; 
The gay birds are tenderly nursing their young 

In the nest so securely on the bending branch hung. 
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All nature is busy — the mowers at dawn 

Are swinging their scythes on the flowering lawn, 
While the damsels so blithe in the fields all the day 
With songs lighten labor while making the hay. 


There the infants are mimicking labor, you see, 
As they sport on the grass in their innocent glee ; 
Their light hearts as yet know no sorrow nor care, 
But are cheerful and buoyant, and free as the air. 


O blest rural scenes, in the country, away 

From the city’s wild din, both by night and by day ; 
There the hot cheek is fanned by the balmy fresh breeze, 
And labor finds rest beneath blossoming trees! 


The hum of the insects, the warbling of birds, 
The song of the milk-maid, the lowing of herds, 
Drive sorrow away from the grief-smitten heart, 
And the gladness of youth to the aged impart. 


Life and Adventures of William Wander. 
CHAPTER Il. 


WE were up betimes in the morning, for I assure my readers that 
there is no such thing as sleeping in Boston after daylight. If I 
had been annoyed by the disturbances during the night, I was per- 
fectly crazy with the bustle in the morning. As soon as the day 
broke, the confusion commenced, and such a clatter I never heard. 
I can’t describe it, so I will not try. After breakfast we walked down 
to the ship, expecting to leave town at once. We saw the captain, 
who told us that the vessel would not sail before the next Tuesday, 
being detained for freight. He said that we might spend our time 
as we liked until then, and that we might sleep on board if we pre- 
ferred it. So we put our bundles away carefully in the cabin, and 
spent most of the forenoon in rambling over the ship, watching the 
sailors who were getting the freight — bundles, barrels and boxes— 
down the hatchway. Once I attempted to climb the mast by the 
rope-ladders, but when I had got half way to the top, my head be- 
gan to swim, and I had to give it up. Ben laughed at me, and said 
he guessed I would make a great sailor. At this one of the gruff 
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old sailors asked him to see how far he could go. Ben started and 
went up the ropes nimbly enough at first, but he soon began to hesi- 
tate, and I could see that his courage was all running away. After 
going a few steps beyond where I had stopped, he came back again, 
and received the laugh of the whole crew at his first attempt at 
sailoring. 

In the afternoon we took another look about the city. If it was 
not for the continual noise, I don’t know but that I should like to live 
in Boston. The Common is a very pretty place, and suits my taste 
exactly. We found our way there, and to my astonishment I saw 
my rough friend again playing at marbles. He did not know me 
this time. Perhaps I had got a little used to the city. I was going 
to speak to him, but Ben said I had better not, as we should only 
get into a brawl. I suppose this was good advice, but I sadly wanted 
to ask the great lazy fellow if he had been playing marbles ever 
since I saw him before. 

On our return we passed by the post-office. There was a window 
at which people who wanted letters had to inquire. Just to see the 
whole operation I joined in the line, and when my turn came I asked 
if there was any letter forme. The man took down a little parcel 
in his hand, and in less than no time he passed a letter over to me. 
I was struck with astonishment. I did not expect any letter. I 
thought the fellow must be playing me a trick. I took the letter and 
examined it. Sure enough, it was directed plainly to me. 

“ There must be some mistake about this,” said I. 

“ Why so?” said the man ; “is not your name Wander?” 

“ Ves sir,” said I, “ William Wander.” 

“Well, then,” said the post-office clerk, “the letter is for you. 
There you have it—‘ William Wander, Boston, Mass., post paid.’ 
So now step along, for there is a crowd behind you.” 

I took the letter and passed on, but I could not think it was for 
me. Perhaps it was for some other William Wander. I had heard 
that there were many persons of the same name in Boston, so I sup- 
posed it must be for some other person. 

“ Well,” said Ben, ‘ what have you got there?” 

“A letter from somebody,” said I. 

“Yes, but nobody knows you are here, Open it.” 
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I did open it, and casting my eyes to the signature, I saw at once 
that it was from my father! How did he knowI was here? Why 
has he written me a letter? were my first thoughts. I put the 
letter in my pocket, and we went down to the ship. I cannot tell 
how I feit, but I was miserable enough. When we arrived on board 
our vessel I went into a corner of the cabin to read my father’s let- 
ter. At first I did not dare to look at it. I felt guilty, ashamed, 
unhappy. Finally I opened the letter, and with tears of true peni- 
tence rolling down my face, I read it through. Here it is. 

—, —, July ist, 1s— 

My pear Son:—I hope you may never know the anguish I felt 
when I found that you, for whom I have done so much, for whose 
welfare I have watched and labored, had run away from your home 
without ever bidding us good-bye. Your mother, too, was wretched 
as well as myself. Benjamin’s parents came down here last night. 
We have concluded that you are determined to go to sea, and that 
you would go to Boston first. I hope this letter will reach you, for 
I desire to give you some good advice before you leave your native 
state, perhaps forever. If you ever do return, I am convinced that 
you will then acknowledge your error in leaving your home, if you 
do not even now. Whether you do or not, it is my desire that you 
should go one voyage, and learn by experience the dangers and trials 
of a sailor’s life. 

And now let me charge you, in all your wanderings, wherever 
they may be, to remember the instructions you have received at 
home. Remember your Creator, for his hand alone can guard you 
from the dangers which will surround you wherever you go. Be 
faithful in your business ; never return an unpleasant word to those 
above you; never use profane language nor indulge in the intoxicat- 
ing cup. Remember your parents, and write to us often. We free- 
ly forgive the wrong you have done us, but your punishment is yet 
to come. Before you leave this country, let us know where you go, 
and where we can write to you. You are yet our son, dearly be- 
loved, and we hope before long to hear from you again, and to hear 
from you frequently. Benjamin’s father would not write to him 
until he hears where you are. Farewell, my son. May Providence 


watch over and protect you always. Your affectionate father, 
STEPHEN WANDER. 
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Kind, generous parents! Your son was even then truly sorry he 
had left his home. I was glad to find that I had my father’s consent 
to go to sea, and [ felt much happier than before. I had hardly fin- 
ished reading when Ben came along and began : 

“ Well, Mr. Wander, what does he say ?” 

“What does who say?” said I. 

“ Why, the old gentleman, to be sure ; your father, who wrote you 
that letter?” 

“ How did you know it was my father who wrote it?” said I. 

“ Why, I saw his name at the bottom ; but what does he say?” 

“QO, he says I may go to sea if I like, if I will behave myself 
properly.” 

‘“ Does he say anything about my governor ? ” 

I supposed he meant his father, sol told him what was written 
about him. Ben felt nearly as bad as I did, and I rather think both 
of us thought about home that night. 

The next day was Independence day, and a great day it was to 
me. The city seemed to be all alive, the streets were full of people, 
salutes were fired, and everybody seemed to enjoy themselves. In 
the evening fireworks were exhibited on the common. Such acrowd 
of people I never had seen. 

Tuesday came, and every preparation was made for our depart- 
ure. The deck was cleaned up, the rigging neatly coiled, and our 
ship was hauled off from the wharf into the stream, where she lay 
at anchor, ready to be loosened at high tide. Her name was “ The 
Clio.” She was a small, but very neat and snug vessel. She was 
bound for the Mediterranean, and was to be absent some time. 

Pretty soon the passengers were brought to the ship in a boat. 
There were three ladies, two children, and one man, a rough-look- 
ing, wooden-legged old soldier. How distinctly | remember the 
appearance of the old man, as he stumped along across the deck, . 
with his rackety timber supporter. I imagined, from his cross-look- 
ing face, and his quick, rough orders to the boatman to “ take care 
now!” when he came on board, that he must be a sour-hearted, 
crusty old fellow, unhappy himself, and rendering everybody else 
about him miserable. But I was greatly deceived, as my readers 
will see. Tobe sure he did not please every one, but as soon as I be- 
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came acquainted with him I found him a very entertaining man, 
His name was Brenner. 

And now came the parting hour. The captain was informed that 
everything was ready, and that the tide was full. A steamboat came 
alongside and fastened to the vessel; her anchor was raised, amid the 
“heave ho!” shouts of the sailors, and I could see that we were drop- 
ping slowly and steadily down the harbor. There was something so 
novel and grand, and exciting, about the whole proceeding, that I can 
never forget it. 

We soon passed the fort, the numerous islands which are scattered 
over the harbor, and the light-houses. The city faded gradually to 
an indistinct mass, surmounted by the dome and spire of the state- 
house, and was soon entirely shut out by the intervening islands. 
Below the light-house the steamer left us, after giving us three hearty 
cheers, which were returned with spirit by our crew, and our vessel 
was left alone to plough her way across the wide Atlantic Ocean. 





I stationed myself on the stern of the vessel, and watched the fad- 
ing landscape. I thought then of the home I had left, of the friends 
which were behind, and of my native land, which was fast fading 
from my sight, and the tears would come. Besides these troubles, 
I began to feel the increasing motion of the ship, and although they 
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said on board that there was “no wind,” and “ nearly a dead calm,” 
yet I could not go straight across the deck. There were plenty of 
wind and waves for me, for I had calculated that the whole sea was 
as smooth and still as Boston harbor. Yet here we were, with “no 
wind,” and the waves were tumbling us about in fine style. 

Before night we were out of sight of land, and on the broad ocean 
I was sick, dreadfully sea-sick. I will not attempt to describe my 
feelings. ‘Those who have been to sea can judge of them by expe- 
rience. Those who have not, cannot realize what misery I was in. 
But with me it was all over in three days, while poor Ben did not 
leave the cabin for a week, but he could not have suffered more than 


I did. 5 


Wishy and Worky.—A Good Story. 
CHAPTER Il. 


Tuts history of Wishy and Worky is written more to give in- 
struction than to gratify curiosity. Stories which are told merely 
for amusement, like the history of Jack the Giant-Killer, and like 
most of the tales of the imagination which appear in many newspa- 
pers and magazines, are not worth the time spent in reading them, 
for they do not generally leave any valuable thoughts or impressions, 
or afford any assistance to a mind striving for knowledge and virtue. 
But a good story is one which conveys valuable thoughts, and gives 
good instruction, which points out the path of prosperity, and exposes 
the errors which prevent success in life. 

When we speak of success in life, we do not mean merely the 
gain of riches, or of a famous name, which are often attained by 
those who fail of fulfilling the great and valuable purposes of life, 
and who therefore fail of obtaining true happiness in this world, or 
a good hope in the world to come. 

Several years ago there lived in Newburyport a man who had 
acquired great riches, and had a splendid house, and all the luxuries 
in which rich people generally indulge themselves. His name was 
Timothy Dexter, but as he was extremely vain, he insisted upon 
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the title of “lord,” and therefore people, partly to humor him, but 
mostly in derision, called him Lord Dexter. 

But this man, notwithstanding his riches and his title, (which pleased 
him as much as if it properly belonged to him,) was still a miserable 
man. He was extremely ignorant, and consequently incapable of 
enjoying books or the society of educated men. His mind was too 
mean and grovelling to perceive its own deficiencies, or to cherish 
any desire for improvement. All his pleasures consisted in gratify. 
ing his appetites, and in stimulating his vanity. He lived many 
years, growing more and more debased and contemptible, and at last 
died a drunkard. 

Of course none of our young readers can suppose this to have 
been a successful man, though he had a great deal of money, and 
the gratification of a great title all his life. There are many persons 
now existing in many of our towns and cities, who might also be 
pointed out, to show that riches and gratified vanity do not consti- 
tute true success. 

There lived several years ago in England an eminent statesman, 
possessing an extraordinary intellect, great learning, a cultivated 
taste, a wonderful eloquence, fascinating wit, powerful friends, and 
an official position to make all these advantages available. His 
name was Richard Brinsley Sheridan. He became famous, and the 
memory of his genius commands general admiration. Yet this man 
was destitute of moral principle, and even of that self-respect and 
dignity of deportment which are necessary to make a man respecta- 
ble. The meanest motives were sufficient to induce him to lend his 
powerful talents to the aid of any cause, whether good or bad ; but 
as he was known to be governed by no worthy principle, his aid in 
hehalf of good objects was found not to be desirable, and he became 
chiefly the apologist and champion of folly and vice. As his true 
character was known, his consequence in any important matter was 
small. Sensible people, although they might admire his eloquence 
and be charmed by his wit, guarded themselves against his influence. 
As he advanced in years he became less and less regarded, and final- 
ly died without exciting any regret. His course was dazzling like 
that of a rocket, but it was as useless, brief, and inglorious. 

Of course none of our young readers will suppose this to have 
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been a successful man, though he had acquired great knowledge, 
many accomplishments, and much fame ; though he associated with 
the most eminent men, and lived in fashion and luxury, and was ad- 
mired and envied by thousands. There are men of great attain- 
ments, in our own times, who might also be pointed out to show that 
talents, fame, and office do not constitute true success. 

Several years ago, there was an officer of the American navy who 
attained to great fame by his bravery, his naval skill, and success in 
battle. He was honored as the champion of his country’s honor 
on the sea. Public honors and popular triumphs were showered 
upon him. Complimentary balls and costly medals were given him, 
and he was everywhere gratified by praise and reward. Yet this 
man lacked a good heart. Not only was he destitue of religion, but 
he had no refinement of feeling, and but little of generous and hon- 
orable principle. He was arrogant and envious. Though flattered 
and honored, he could not be truly respected. If, while cultivating 
the science of his profession, and conquering the enemies of his 
country, he had cultivated his understanding and morals, and con- 
quered his evil passions, it would have been well; but he would not 
do this, and his understanding, his morals and his passions became 
more and more depraved, and finally he was killed in a duel with a 
brother officer, whom he had injured and insulted. 

Of course none of our readers will suppose this to have been a 
successful man, though he performed great exploits and received 
great honors. There are some, of our own time, who have gained 
military renown, and are even now consequently receiving public 
honor and reward, whom future history may point out to show that 
warlike fame and public honors are not sufficient to constitute true 
success. 
It would be easy to multiply instances of rich men, famous men, 
heroes and kings, whose history, notwithstanding their wealth, fame, 
power and luxury, would prove that, without goodness, there can be 
no true success in life. But we must hasten to tell more about 
Wishy and the other persons of our story. 

The father of William Walker was called Goodman Walker, of 
Saugus, for he owned a small farm in the place, still known by that 
name, near Lynn. His farm was not very productive, but he was 
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industrious, and by the aid of some mechanical skill, chiefly ex. 
ercised in bottoming chairs and making baskets, and by some suc. 
cess in fishing off Lynn beach, an occupation still followed by some 
of the inhabitants of that vicinity, he managed to bring up a numer- 
ous family, of whom our apprentice, Worky, was the youngest but 
one —a little sister, Patience. But Goodman Walker was now ad.- 
vanced in years, and had some of the ailments incident to a life of toi] 
and exposure, and especially a rheumatism, which at times quite 
disabled him from labor. His oldest son had died just as he had 
arrived atmanhood. His second son was of a weakly constitution, 
and able to afford but slender assistance to the family; and the 
others, except one, Worky, were girls. Yet still the family lived in 
frugal comfort ; and though there was sufficient appearance of pov- 
erty, there was no sign of want. The coarse clothes of the children, 
though patched, were not ragged, and their manners were those of 
content and good nature. Goody Walker, the mother, was always 
at home, and her house was tidily kept; besides, she was a notable 
spinner of shoe-thread, an article then considerably in demand, 
though not used to the extent which it now is in that vicinity, where 
a hundred spinners like Goody Walker could not supply the present 
demand. Yet the industrious old lady at that time managed to sup- 
ply all her customers, including most of the shoemakers of that 
county, and many in Boston, and from her industry many necessa- 
ries and some indulgences were supplied to the family. The eldest 
daughter, Deborah, was taken as an assistant by Mrs. Jones, who kept 
a thriving variety store in Boston, near the old state house. The second 
daughter, Esther, performed most of the domestic services at home, 
including the management of the dairy of two cows, of which the 
skimmed milk supplied much of the food of the family, while the 
nice yellow butter brought the highest price from Boston customers. 
Elizabeth and Patience contributed something to the common sup- 
port in various ways, by weeding the young vegetables in the gar- 
den, picking berries on the neighboring hills for the market, and by 
knitting stockings for such as would buy them, of which the wool 
was furnished by a few sheep, which, with one horse and the cows, 
were the whole stock of the farm. 
Stephen Walker, the eldest of the children living, was an excep 
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tion to the general healthiness and hardihood of the family. A 
severe turn of the measles, and perhaps some imprudent exposure 
at the same time, had in his early boyhood destroyed the vigor of 
his constitution, and left him lame and weak, of stinted growth and 
sickly aspect, but with a cheerful temper and a bright understand- 
ing. He was often, and indeed generally, more or less a sufferer, 
but was never known to repine. When more than usually dis- 
tressed, his pallid face and sunken eyes, and the darker appearance 
of the blue veins beneath his transparent skin, would show his suf- 
fering; but if any one appeared to observe him he would at once 
assume a cheerful smile, and with some pleasant remark on other 
subjects divert attention from himself, and though always willing to 
speak of his illness when questioned, he wished by his own cheer- 
fulness to spare others the pain of sympathy. He could give but 
little aid in matters where strength was required, yet, by ingenuity 
and perseverance, he contrived to make himself always useful. In 
every variety of needlework and knitting he was as expert as either 
of his sisters. When the weather was fine he could assist in the 
lighter work of the garden, and frequently went in the little two- 
wheeled cart, which was the only carriage of the family, to carry 
the produce of their united industry to market. He also found out, 
by picking an old bonnet to pieces, the art of braiding and sewing 
straw, and thus not only gratified his sisters with more becoming 
head-dresses than they had before enjoyed, but also opened a new 
source of prosperity for the family, for the sale of straw bonnets and 
hats was now added to that of shoe-thread, garden vegetables, fish, 
butter and berries. 

We have not given particular descriptions of all the members of the 
Walker family; but as the reader becomes acquainted with them 
their several characters will sufficiently appear. Their dwelling 
was of a kind which probably none of our readers have ever seen, 
the fashion of them having now passed away. It was called a log- 
house, and was built of the trunks of trees, cut at proper lengths, 
and laid up in the form of a square, the ends crossing each other, 
and interlocked to make the structure strong, and bring the logs as 
close to each other in the walls as their rough state would allow. 
The remaining interstices were filled with smaller pieces of wood, 
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and the whole was made tight by being stuffed with moss, as they 
stuff or caulk the seams of a ship with oakum. The roof was sup- 
ported with rafters and covered with small boards split from straight. 
grained pine, and overlapped so as effectually to shed the rain, 
The floor was made of logs like the sides of the house, except that 
the upper sides were hewn to make them level. The door was 
made of boards nailed upon cross-pieces of hard wood, which, ex- 
tending beyond the sides of the door, and having holes to receive 
the wooden pins nailed upon the sides of the door-way, made very 
good hinges. A wooden latch, with a string passing through the 
door to open it from the outside, served as fastening, and at night 
a large wooden bar placed across the door made it secure. The fire- 
place, which was very large, was built of stones in one end of the 
house, and at the other end a portion was parted off and divided into 
two rooms, where the various members of the family slept, and where 
many articles of convenience and value were kept. Upon two hooks 
over the door was hung the loaded gun, which in the earlier days of 
the family had been relied on for defence against wild bears and In- 
dians — the fear and perhaps the danger of whom had not yet wholly 
passed away ; and other hooks and wooden pins about the rooms sup- 
ported various implements and stores for future use. Among them 
were baskets containing balls of yarn, stockings and buskins, (a kind 
of gaiter, the upper part knit like a stocking, and the lower fitted to 
be drawn and fastened over the shoe to keep out snow.) There 
hung gourd-shells filled with seeds for anothér spring, some also con- 
taining the little implements of female industry, and some also 
containing nuts and other treasures of the younger children, and hats, 
squashes, overcoats, dried pumpkins, snow-shoes, bunches of onions, 
saws, dried venison, augurs, choice ears of corn, braided by the 
husks and saved for seed, with other things of taste and usefulness, 
gave an heir of homely thrift and comfort. 

Such was the home which Willy, by a special contract between 
his parent and his master, visited once a month, and was allowed a 
day each time for the purpose, besides Sunday ; for the road being 
much longer than now, and being travelled on foot, it was thought 
fair to allow two half days, one for going and one for returning; 
which two half days Willy, with the consent of his master, soon 
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contrived to make one whole day of, by making his journey very 
early on Saturday morning, and returning very early on Monday 
morning. 

One Saturday morning, about the middle of July, the breakfast was 
delayed at home for a full half hour for Willy’s expected visit. It 
was the first time he had been so late; the children would not eat 
till he came, and his mother began to be anxious lest some accident 
had caused his delay, when, while the family group were looking 
earnestly for him by the way he always came, he suddenly came 
from the bushes ina different direction, and was among them with 
a bound and a halloo, and a big bundle under his arm, and “ Who 
are you looking for?” before any one saw his approach. 

Then did n’t little Patience run with a scream, and hug her broth- 
er about the neck, and kiss him twenty times in a breath ? and didn’t 
his mother exclaim, “ Why, Willy, where did you come from?” 
and didn’t Goodman Walker say, “ My son, what have you got 
there?” and did n’t they all gather around him and make as much 
fuss as if he had just arrived from the West Indies ? 

And then Stephen, as soon as he could be heard, seconded his 
father’s question, “ Willy, what have you got?” ‘ Why, I’ve got 
em all, don’t you see I have, brother Stephen?” “ No!” exclaimed 
Patience, ‘‘ we ’ve got you, and mean to keep oh, what zs that?” 
And all the family cried out, “* What is that?” “ Why, it is my 
goose,” said Willy, pulling out from under his linen frock, which 
partly concealed his burden, an enormous wild goose, which he held 
by its feet with one hand, and by its neck with the other. “Where 
did you get him?” exclaimed all. ‘I caught him —I’ve been on 
a wild goose chase.” ‘I thought,” said Esther, “ you was too wise 
to go on a wild goose chase.” 

“Oh no, sister Etty, it is very wise indeed to go on a wild goose 
chase, when you catch your goose,” said Willy ; “that makes all the 
difference in the world.” 

“ And so,” said Stephen, ‘“ you measure the wisdom of a pursuit 
by its success; well, that is like most of the world, and I suppose 
we must not expect you to be wiser than the rest of the world, though 
you are certainly smarter —to catch a wild goose! ” 

“ But how do you measure wisdom ?” said Willy. 
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“ The wisdom of a pursuit,” said Stephen, “should be measured 
by its motive and its reasonableness, which we can see beforehand, 
and not by its success, which we cannot foresee, and which some- 
times follows very foolish plans, and sometimes fails the wisest.” 

“ But remember,” said the father, “ that there is always a success 
of the best sort which follows good efforts, though their particular 
object should fail. Wise efforts well pursued always bring a good 
reward.” 

“ Oh, well, then, I have come out right, every way you can fix it,” 
said Willy, “for I had the good motive to catch the goose, and | 
saw beforehand that I could catch the goose, and I made a good ef. 
fort to catch the goose, and got the reward of a good effort, which is 
a good goose, which I shall give to sister Patience for a companion, 
and hope they will succeed in taming each other into a pair of gen- 
teel bipeds.” 

“ Oh, thank you, brother, but what does biped mean ?” 

“Tt means two-legged animals, like yourself and goosy.” 

“ Oh, well, I and goosy shall learn to be very genteel bipeds, and 
you will be very proud to have us for your'sisters, and we shall 
teach you to be genteel, some time or other, I dare say.” 

“ Well done, children,” said the mother, “ now come to breakfast, 
and Willy shall tell us how he caught the goose.” 

But how Willy caught the goose, and about the rest of the inci- 
dents of the visit, we must defer till the next chapter. 


Scenes in Europe. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Leavine Norway, we will take a short visit to Lapland. We 
shall find the country extremely cold and cheerless, yet the inhabit- 
ants think otherwise. Lapland is not a distinct state, but a general 
name given to these northern regions, which belong partly to Nor- 
way, partly to Sweden, and partly to Russia. In the summer, the 
country affords ample subsistence for the rein-deer, which may be 
considered as constituting the greatest wealth of the Laplanders. In 
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the winter, when grass cannot be obtained, these animals feed on the 
moss which abounds in all parts of the country, and which they 
scratch up with their hoofs from under the snow. 

The Laplanders are very short in stature, and both men and wo- 
men are dressed in skins so nearly alike, that they can hardly be 
distinguished from each other. Their huts have neither door nor 
chimney, but merely a hole which serves to admit the inhabitants 
and Jet out the smoke. 

You will find these people marked on your chart as Christians, 
yet they are grossly ignorant and superstitious. They believe in 
witches, who they think have power to sell them any personal or 
spiritual good they require. Many idle people wander about the 
country upon this wicked and silly business. One wants to purchase 
good luck, another wants to be prosperous in this or that project. 
Some want one thing, and some another. A price is fixed, the 
money is paid, and, after going through with some ridiculous mum- 
mery, the witch declares that their wishes will come to pass. There 
are some sea-captains who come to this country from Norway to pur- 
chase favorable winds. The witch gives hima string full of knots, 
and orders him to untie one of the knots when he wants any partic- 
ular wind, and it will come! How strange that there should be 
such foolish people in any civilized land ! 

One of the principal productions of Lapland and northern Europe 
is the skins of the ermine, and the sable; the former, however, is 
the most common. ‘The ermine is a very beautiful and active little 
animal, usually measuring about fifteen inches in length, and in its 
appearance resembling the weasel. In the winter they are nearly 
white, but their color during the summer months is of a reddish 
brown. The ermine frequents stony places, and thickets, among 
which it finds a secure retreat from danger. It can outstrip a dog 
ina short race, and its body being extremely slim, it can enter a 
Very small aperture. Patches of furze, especially, afford it perfect 
security, and it sometimes takes possession of a rabbit’s burrow. It 
feeds on game and other birds, sometimes attacks poultry, or sucks 
their eggs, and is a most determined enemy of rats and mice. In 
general it does not hunt its food by scent, yet it has been known to 
trace its prey along like a dog, following its track with certainty. Its 
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the winter, when grass cannot be obtained, these animals feed on the 
moss which abounds in all parts of the country, and which they 
scratch up with their hoofs from under the snow. 

The Laplanders are very short in stature, and both men and wo- 
men are dressed in skins so nearly alike, that they can hardly be 
distinguished from each other. Their huts have neither door nor 
chimney, but merely a hole which serves to admit the inhabitants 
and let out the smoke. 

You will find these people marked on your chart as Christians, 
yet they are grossly ignorant and superstitious. They believe in 
witches, who they think have power to sell them any personal or 
spiritual good they require. Many idle people wander about the 
country upon this wicked and silly business. One wants to purchase 
good luck, another wants to be prosperous in this or that project. 
Some want one thing, and some another. A price is fixed, the 
money is paid, and, after going through with some ridiculous mum- 
mery, the witch declares that their wishes will come to pass. There 
are some sea-captains who come to this country from Norway to pur- 
chase favorable winds. ‘The witch gives hima string full of knots, 
and orders him to untie one of the knots when he wants any partic- 
ular wind, and it will come! How strange that there should be 
such foolish people in any civilized land ! 

One of the principal productions of Lapland and northern Europe 
is the skins of the ermine, and the sable; the former, however, is 
the most common. ‘The ermine is a very beautiful and active little 
animal, usually measuring about fifteen inches in length, and in its 
appearance resembling the weasel. In the winter they are nearly 
white, but their color during the summer months is of a reddish 
brown. The ermine frequents stony places, and thickets, among 
which it finds a secure retreat from danger. It can outstrip a dog 
ina short race, and its body being extremely slim, it can enter a 
very small aperture. Patches of furze, especially, afford it perfect 
security, and it sometimes takes possession of a rabbit’s burrow. It 
feeds on game and other birds, sometimes attacks poultry, or sucks 
their eggs, and is a most determined enemy of rats and mice. In 
general it does not hunt its food by scent, yet it has been known to 
trace its prey along like a dog, following its track with certainty. Its 
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movements are extremely elegant, and its whole appearance anj 
mated. 

When it is colored red-brown, it is called the stoat; when white, 
the ermine. In the latter state its fur is in great request for tippets, 
muffs, and other articles of winter apparel, the skins being placed 
side by side, with a tail, which is black, fastened to each. The fur 
is also employed for lining the robes of princes, nobles, and magis. 
trates. 





Fox catching Crabs. 


A great many crabs, lobsters, and other shell-fish are annually 
taken in these northern countries. They are sometimes caught in 
traps, or more generally with huge iron rakes, or nets, which scrape 
along the bottom of the sea. The fox, who as well as any other fisher- 
man catches crabs, possessing neither hands nor instruments of iron, 
has the cunning to employ his tail as a substitute for the iron rake. 
Watching his opportunity, he crouches down where he sees crabs 
also on the look-out for prey, and permits his tail to hang down into 
the water. The crab, mistaking it for some dead animal, seizes t 
with its claws, and the fox whisks it out of the water, and flings the 
crab upon the beach, upon which he immediately makes a good din- 
ner. 
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LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Extract from a Letter 
BY OUR WILLIAM, DATED TAHITA, JANUARY 15, 1849. 


We often muster a mess and have a pic-nic, either on the sea- 
shore under the shade of splendid trees, or up the valleys among 
scenery as magnificent as the imagination can well picture. We 
have at our pic-nics a native cook—everything except tea and 
coffee, is luana’d. You don’t know what luana is; I'll tell you. 
The cook takes a pig, a turkey, a duck, a fowl, and last, not least, a 
d-o-g!! One or either of those is dressed —we’ll say the pig; 
he is nicely ‘ tuned,” well stuffed with sweet potatoes and bananas ; 
the child is then rolled up in the young leaves of the taro—a plant 
of the yam family — four or five thicknesses — this answers for spin- 
nage— banana leaves, two or three thicknesses; then a coarse 
towel over all; he is now dressed! A large hole is dug in the 
ground and filled with round stones ; over that is made a “rousing ” 
fire, and kept up until the stones are red-hot; fire and stones are 
then taken out of the hole, and the child quietly laid to rest — all the 
red hot stones are placed upon him, and more fire made. He is 
allowed to rest for three or four hours, then taken out and all his 
swaddling clothes “ undid.” The trees around us afford a splendid 
table-cloth in their beautiful green leaves, which are laid four or five 
thicknesses on the ground. We sit “ tailor-fashion” around the 
leaves — then comes master pig, the sight of which would cause the 
bones of old Epicurus to rattle in the coffin. You have not the most 
distant idea of the delicious way the natives cook their food. Fish 
is also cooked in that way. 

* * * * * * 

There is a great deal of interest in visiting places about the Pa- 
cific ocean. After one has been satiated with the artificial modes of 
civilized life, it is quite a change to view life in its natural state. 
I don’t know any part of the world where you find this state of life 
in greater perfection than on the islands of the Pacific, among the 
civilized natives. 

The natives of the Society Isles have never been decidedly sav- 
age; the only mark of savage life among them was in their Druid- 
ical rites, which have been abolished for over half a century. ‘They 
VOL. IV. 2 
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are a very fine race — hospitable (except to Frenchmen) in the ex- 
treme — lazy to the letter of the term. And why are they so? Be. 
cause Providence has provided for their wants in every way. They 
need not want; they need not toil. Around their houses we find the 
bread-fruit, taro, yam, sweet potato, pumpkins, pine-apple, banana, 
papaya, custard-apple, oranges, limes, the native apple, mape —a fruit 
equal to our chestnut — sugar-cane and cocoa-nut ; all growing sponta- 
neously. Then the whites have given them hogs, ducks, fowls, tur- 
keys, black cattle, goats, horses, dogs and cats, not forgetting rats, 
mice, and all the insects that are to be found in a tropical climate. 
There is not a single venomous reptile upon those islands, except 
the centipede and scorpion, and these the white men blessed them 
with. 
* * * * * * 

I often regret that I don’t understand their language, for they 
are beautiful orators ; their speeches are figurative, and,I am told, at 
times most interesting. I witnessed, a short time since, a prau fenna; 
that is, a land-speech. ‘The subject was this: some time ago an old 
woman owned a piece of land in this town; previous to her death 
she gave it to an adopted daughter. This girl married a white man, 
an American, by whom she had a child. Some time after the 
French protectorate was established, an order was issued that all 
lands should be registered. This adopted daughter applied fora reg- 
istration of her land; it was denied her, because another person 
had laid claim. The French governor ordered a native meeting of 
judges —the elders of the people. One speech after another was 
made, until it seemed clear that the adopted would lose her land — 
in fact it was settled, until a young native chief, as fine a specimen 
of man as was ever created, rose from a stone on which he was sit- 
ting, stretched himself to his full height, threw his white cotton 
over his shoulder, and said: “I have heard all you have to say— 
I have been silent, but my spirit has been at work. I now say to 
you, old fathers, you have done wrong. What proof has that man 
that the land belongs to him?” [* It was given to him by his father,” 
said a voice from thecrowd.] The orator proceeded, ‘ Let him show 
the proof of the gift. I wait for it—I am impatient, fathers! 
There was a tree that grew in this land —the tree was old, and in 
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its old age it brought a stranger tree and planted it under its shade. 
The stranger plant took root, and its roots were woven with those 
of the old tree ; the young one grew strong, and when the old tree 
shook at every storm, the young one upheld it. Time passed — the 
old one died, the young one remains; the foreign plant (alluding 
to the American) was brought and planted ; their branches are en- 
twined, and young plants came forth to strengthen the soil. This is 
proof; I prove the woman’s right. The stranger is with her; they are 
one tree, and they must remain on the soil. This is my talk; it is 
just — let her live in peace. That man has no proof; let him seek 
elsewhere.” 

After the young chief had finished, the voice was unanimous in 
favor of the adopted daughter. I send you herewith a copy in na- 
tive, and the translation, of a deed of gift of a piece of land from 
Queen Pomare to our government, for a consulate : — 


Tonitard no America e, June 26. 


la ora na oe, 
Ua tia rou ian te fenna ta oe i panua mai iau nei; Teie to oe fenua, no te 


toroa no oe, no Americana, O te moa fenna e pahahi hia e Pero, o tau in 
Vahi i hanaaro no oe, ei reira oe parahi ai, mai to toroatoa, e te faatia raa o 
ta oe reva. 

Ta ora oe e te, 


taata toroa no America. 
Pomare V. 


TRANSLATION. 


To the Consul from America, 
Salvation to you ! 

I am quite agreeable to the land you have spoken to me about ; this is your 
land, for your office from America ; the piece of land occupied by Pero, that 
is the piece of land I desire you to have ; you will live there with your office, 
and put up your flag there. 

Salvation to you! 
Consul of America. 


June 26. 


Pomare V. 


You will observe the letter V appended to the queen’s name ; this 
means, Pomare the woman, (vahini.) Each succeeding sovereign 
assumes the name of their predecessor; the queen’s father was 
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named Pomare, and had the T appended — Tani, the man. The 
queen is a fine, noble-looking woman, always barefooted, and very 
polite. I have met her repeatedly at Government House. She 
speaks no English. The women of the Society Islands are decided- 
ly handsome ; their forms are splendid, as also the men. 


Sketches of Natural History. 
NUMBER FIFTEEN. 
THE CAMELEOPARD. 


Tuis is indeed a most wonderful as well as curious animal. Were 
I to ask you what other animal it resembled most, you would be at 
loss for a reply, for it is different from all others. Its head is like 
the horse’s, only it has horns. Its hide is like the leopard’s; its tail 
like that ofa lion. In fact, it seems to be a little of everything. Its 
body is short, but its legs and neck are very long, and small in pro- 
portion. 

The animal, of which the plate is a copy, was taken in Darfour, 
in Africa. Its head, when it stood erect, was twenty-one feet from 
the ground, and it is probably the largest animal of the kind ever 
captured. They are usually about sixteen feet high. They feed 
upon the feliage of the trees, and thus you see the necessity of their 
long legs and neck. If the creature had long legs and a short neck, 
it might indeed reach the foliage, but it could not reach the ground. 
When they feed, they seize the foliage with the tongue, which is 
long and slender, and which rolls round the object with considerable 
pliability, somewhat like the elephant’s trunk. Its pace is naturally 
somewhat slow, yet when pursued it can keep a horse in a smart 
gallop. It occasionally falls a prey to the lion, the only beast of 
prey which dares attack it; though the powerful strokes of both the 
fore and hind feet are often an equal match in open combat. Ina 
state of nature, they are naturally very timorous, and flee immedi- 
ately from danger. When tamed, they lose a great part of their 
timidity and become mild and docile, know their keeper, and take 
from his hand what is offered them. 
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In their wild state, these animals generally go in parties of five or 
six. Many modern travellers have met with and described them. 
Denham and Clapperton saw great numbers of them on the borders 
of Lake Tchad, which is near the middle of Africa. They are some- 
times called the giraffe. 

Among the old monuments, sculptures, and paintings of the an- 
cient Egyptians, which have been discovered within a few years, 
the cameleopard occupies a very conspicuous place. You will see 
from the outline that the animal cannot be mistaken, and it is now 
generally believed that they were used in those times in some de- 
gree as beasts of burden. What has driven them away from the 
haunts of men, or what has rendered them so comparatively scarce, 
is unknown. 


THE CHAMOIS. 


One of the most interesting animals known is the chamois, a 
picture of which stands at the head of this article. Its form is that 
of a slender-formed goat, but with less shaggy hair. It inhabits the 
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high districts upon the side of the Alps, in Switzerland, between the 
elevated glaciers where perpetual snow is found, and the forests be- 
low. It is not more than two and a half feet in height, with black 
horns, crooking backwards at the tips. 

They go in herds of twenty or thirty, and feed upon the Alpine 
pastures, which give a peculiar richness to their flesh, much 
esteemed as venison. ‘Their skins, too, are valuable, and, to capture 
them, the hunters ply their hazardous employment, which carries 
them to places of the wildest and most precipitous description. Few 
ravines will stop the chamois. It will either scale or leap them. 
“We have seen it,” says a traveller, “leaping down a precipice, 
sliding first the fore legs down the steep, while, with its hind feet, it 
held the edge of the rock, till the centre of gravity was lowered as 
far as possible, then bounding forward and alight on its hind feet 
without any apparent effort. These descents we have witnessed to 
the depth of more than twenty feet; and it will not hesitate to leap 
down even thirty.” 

All the senses of the chamois are extremely acute; and these, 
combined with its great agility, are the guards and defence from 
danger with which Providence has endowed this otherwise defence- 
less animal. Its sense of smell, it is said, will enable it to perceive 
an aggressor at a distance of two miles. It voice, when undisturbed, 
is a kind of low bleating, but, when alarmed, it is changed into a 
shrill blast, or whistle, which is known to the herd, and at once sets 
them upon the alert. 


Flattery. 


One of the very worst kinds of deceit is flattery. You may be 
sure that they who flatter you are not your friends. They general- 
ly have a purpose in view: —either to be paid back: in their own 
coin, or to gain some favor from you. In illustration of this, I will 
relate an anecdote which I lately heard : — 

A carpenter was working in his shop one morning, and on taking 
up his axe he found it wanted grinding sadly, and having sent his 
stone to be repaired, he set out in quest of a person who would lend 
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him one. He had not gone far before he met a little boy on his way 
to school. ‘Good morning, my fine little fellow!” said he, ‘ Oh, 
what a handsome lad! (the boy was rather ugly) I suppose you are 
off to school ; ah, a fine thing learning is! Now, I’ll be bound you 
are a clever iad —as clever as you are handsome! How old are 
you?” “Ten, sir,” replied the delighted Jad. ‘ Where do you 
live, my dear?” “ About a mile off here, sir,” said the boy. ‘“* What 
is your father?” “A farmer, sir.” “Oh, indeed; now I dare say 
he keeps a grindstone?” “ Oh yes, sir, and it is reckoned a very 
good one,” said the boy. “That is just what I want, and I dare 
say, my dear little fellow, you would have no objection to let me 
grind my axe on it?” ‘Oh dear, no, sir!” ‘And, my darling — 
I dare say would go back with me and give it a turn?” “ Why, 
mother would beat me if I was to turn back from school, sir; but I 
will tell you where the house is.” ‘Oh, never mind that, you come 
with me, I ‘ll make it all right with her!” 

Overcome by the flattering carpenter, the poor boy retraced his 
steps, soon arrived at his home, and taking his obsequious friend to 
the grindstone, set to work right merrily, the carpenter stopping 
every now and then to praise him, and stroke his head. But lo, and 
behold! as soon as the axe was ground, the carpenter dismissed the 
poor lad with a rough kick, telling him to go to school and mind his 
lessons, and never play truant again! 

Simple as this occurrence may seem to my readers, it was a good 
lesson to the boy, for, in after life, if any one began to flatter him, 
he always cut them short, by saying, “Stop! you have an axe to 
grind!” As it was with the lad, so it is with all: — you may rest 
assured that no one will ever flatter you without having — an aze 


to grind ! 


The Dervise. 

A DERVISE, travelling through Tartary, baving arrived at the town 
of Balk, went into the king’s palace, mistaking it to be a public inn 
or caravansera. Having looked about him for some time, he entered 
into a long gallery, where he laid down his wallet, and spread his 
carpet, in order to repose himself upon it, after the manner of the 
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eastern nations. He had not been long in this posture before he was 
discovered by some of the guards, who asked him what was his 
business in that place. The dervise told them he intended to take 
up his night’s lodging in that caravansera. The guards let him 
know, in a very angry manner, that the house he was in was not 
a caravansera, but the king’s palace. It happened that the king 
himself passed through the gallery during the debate, and, smiling at 
the mistake of the dervise, asked him how he could possibly be so 
dull as not to distinguish a palace from a caravansera. “ Sir,” said 
the dervise, “ give me leave to ask your majesty a question or two. 
Who were the persons who lodged in this house when it was first 
built?” The king replied, “his ancestors.” “And who,” said the 
dervise, “‘ was the last that lodged here?” The king replied, “his 
father.” ‘And who is it,” says the dervise, “ that lodges here at 
present?” The king told him that “ it was he himself.” ‘And who,” 
says the dervise, “ will be here after you?” The king answered, 
“the young prince, his son.” “Ah, sir!” says the dervise, “ a house 
that changes its inhabitants so often, and receives such a perpetual 
succession of guests, is surely not a palace, but a caravansera!” 
SPECTATOR. 


Little Harry Lee. 


I nap a little cousin once, 
His name was Harry Lee — 

And through the long, bright summer days, 
We played so merrily! 


Beside the busy, babbling brook 
He ’d build a house for me ; 

And I would gather shells and flowers 
For little Harry Lee. 


And in the morning, blithe and gay 
As any lark was he ; 

For when I heard a merry laugh, 
I knew ’t was Harry Lee. 


At night, he ’d say his hymn and prayer 
Beside his mother’s knee — 


LITTLE HARRY LEE. 


For never lived a better boy 
Than little Harry Lee. 


But autumn came, and every leaf 
Grew yellow on the tree; 

And through the naked branches swept 
The wind, so drearily ! 


And then, alas! no cousin came 
To gather flowers with me: 
But every day I climbed the hill, 

To look for Harry Lee. 


But still, throughout the weary day, 
No Harry could I see ; 

And echo, when I called his name, 
Would answer — Harry Lee! 


At last, beside the very brook 
Where he had played with me, 

I found a little grassy grave, 
Where rested — Harry Lee. 


And on this little, narrow grave, 
My tears were falling free, 

When from the sky I heard the voice 
Of little Harry Lee. 


‘* My cousin Mary, cease to shed 
Those bitter tears for me ; 

For Jesus Christ once died to save 
Poor little Harry Lee. 


‘¢ And in his arms, for evermore, 
Safe sheltered I shall be; 

He loves me more than you could love 
Poor little Harry Lee !”’ 


And then I wiped my falling tears, 
And smiling, turned to see, 

If I could find the cherub face 
Of little Harry Lee. 


The clouds around the setting sun 
Were sailing bright and free, 
And weaving o’er the evening sky 

Their golden drapery. 
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But far beyond the rainbow clouds, 
That danced with fairy glee, 

And far beyond the setting sun 
Was little Harry Lee. 


I knew that to the Saviour’s breast 
The timid dove might flee ; 

For I had heard that Jesus said, 
** Let children come to me.”’ 


So on my cousin’s lowly grave 
I bowed the trembling knee, 
And prayed that I in heaven might live 
With little Harry Lee. 
Cousin Mary. 


Intelligence in a Fish. 


AT a recent meeting of the Liverpool Philosophical Society, Dr. 
Warwick related an extraordinary instance of intelligence in a fish. 
When he resided at Durham, the seat of the Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington, he was walking one evening in the park, and came to 
a pond where fish intended for the table were temporarily kept. He 
took particular notice of a fine pike, about six pounds’ weight, which, 
when it observed him, darted hastily away. In so doing, it struck 
its head against a tenterhook in a post (of which there were several 
in the pond, placed to prevent poaching,) and as it afterwards ap- 
peared, fractured its skull, and turned the optic nerve on one side. 
The agony evinced by the animal appeared most horrible. It rushed 
to the bottom, and boring its head into the mud, whirled itself round 
with such a velocity that it was almost lost to the sight for a short 
interval. It then plunged about the pond, and at length threw itself 
completely out of the water on the bank. He (the doctor) went and 
examined it, and found that a very small portion of the brain was 
protruding from the fracture in the skull. The fish remained still 
for a short time, and he then put it again into the pond. It appeared 
at first a deal relieved; but in a few minutes it again darted and 
plunged about, until it threw itself out of the water a second time. 
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A second time Dr. Warwick did what he could to relieve it, and 
again put it into the water. It continued for several times to throw 
itself out of the pond, and, with the assistance of the keeper, the doc- 
tor at length made a kind of pillow for the fish, which was then left 
in the pond to its fate. Upon making his appearance at the pond 
on the following morning, the pike came towards him to the edge 
of the water, and actually laid its head upon his foot. The doctor 
thought this most extraordinary ; but he examined the fish’s skull, 
and found it going on all right. He then walked backwards and 
forwards along the edge of the pond for some time, and the fish con- 
tinued to swim up and down, turning whenever he turned ; but being 
blind on the wounded side of its skull, it always appeared agitated 
when it had that side to the bank, as it could not then see its bene- 
factor. On the next day he took some young friends down to see 
the fish, which came to him as usual; and at length he actually 
taught the pike to come to him at his whistle, and feed out of his 
hands. With other persons it continued as shy as fish usually are. 
He (Dr. Warwick) thought this a most remarkable instance of grat- 
itude in a fish for a benefit received ; and as it always came to his 
whistle, it proved also—what he had previously, with other natural- 
ists, disbelieved — that fishes are sensible to sound. 


Neatness and Order. 


Arg you a little boy? Learn that good old lesson found in the 
maxim, ‘a place for everything, and everything in its place.” Your 
books, your pen, ink, and paper. And when you are at work, take 
care of your tools, and see that they are put up carefully when you 
have done. Do things at the right time, and you will have time to 
do them, and to do them right. 

Are you a little girl? Learn the same lesson. Do not throw 
down your geography here, your grammar there, and your slate 
and pencil yonder. When you are at work, do it as if you were in 
earnest about it; and when you have finished any piece of work, do 
not throw things helter-skelter, and leave them for your mother to 
pick up and put away. 
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I have known people do everything in such a loose and careless 
manner, that their time was not worth more than half what it other. 
wise would have been. If a boy was to cut a little fuel for the fire, 
the axe was to look for. If the garden was to weed, the hoe was 
first to search for. If he was told to recite a lesson, his book could 
not be found without a search. If a little girl was directed to knit 
a little, she had to look about a long time for her yarn and needles, 
If she was called upon to work a simple sum in addition, her pencil 
could not be found. And if she laid aside but a cape or a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, ten to one if she did not have to look into every room in 
the house before she found it. 

Now, children, let me tell you that this want of neatness, order 
and despatch, multiplies the troubles of life — heaps up difficulties 
in one’s way — occasionally separates friends, and induces careless 
habits, which will ripen into the maturity of stubborn faults, and se- 
rious blemishes, in the character of the most honest, industrious and 
intelligent young persons in the land. Now just think; and while 
you think, endeavor to avoid the evils against which I have cau- 
tioned you. 


Hear both Sides. 


“ Ma, can’t I have two apples this evening? — Charles had four 
to-day and would not give me one.” 

“‘T did not think Charles could be so selfish. Where did he get 
them ?” 

“ One of the boys at school gave them to him. He had four; 
can’t I have two?” 

Presently Charles entered. 

“Charles, how could you be so selfish and ungenerous, as not to 
give your brother a part of your apples, when you had so many ?” 

“T did offer him as much I had, Ma, and he would not take it.” 

“ Yes, you offered me the half of one out of four.” 

“T should certainly think, Charles, you might have given your 
brother a whole apple at least. You may go’without any this even- 
ing, and he shall have yours.” 
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“ Now, Ma, I’ll just tell you how it was. You know our teacher. 


took us to walk. One of the boys bought some apples, and gave me 
four. I gave one to our teacher; one to a boy who had given me a 
piece of cake; I could do no less than give one to the boy who 
walked with me, and I offered Frederic the half of the one I had 
left. Now, do you think that I ought to have given him any more ?” 

“Frederic, is this so?” 

“] don’t know, ma’am.” 

“ Have you any reason to doubt it ?” 

“ No ma’am.” 

“ Did not Charles offer you half of the only apple he had left ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; but I think he might have given me a whole 
one.” 

“TI donot. I think he acted very properly in the distribution of 
the apples, and very generous in offering you the half of what he 
had reserved for himself. Your partial representation was most 
unjust, and made me judge Charles wrongfully. I regret having 
condemned him unheard, and for your unfair representation, I shall 
insist that you forfeit your apple, so that instead of getting two you 
will have none ; and I hope this circumstance may teach you ever 
after, that, even in this world, honesty is the best policy.” 

For my own part, I laid the lesson to heart, and regarded it as one 
more illustration of the obligation we are under to “hear both 
sides.” 


Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 

AnotTuer change, and summer is here. There are few buds and 
blossoms left now; all is ripe and ripening fruit. We could indeed 
see the change from week to week, but it was so gradual that little 
or no real impression was made upon us. But now look back a few 
months, and what a contrast! Where is the snow, and the ice, which 
covered the face of nature, and locked up the brooks and streams ? 
Where are the cold, chilly winds, your thick warm clothing, and the 
gay laughing circle of boys and girls, full of mirth and enjoyment in 
the chimney corner? These have all disappeared, and how grada- 
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ally! But with a pace just as slow and as noiseless they will return 
to us. Then we shall look upon the summer’s pleasures as we do now 
those of winter, and wonder how they slipped away so slily. 

The changing seasons are full of the goodness, the wisdom, and 
the love of God; and I cannot see how any person can contemplate 
them without an overflowing and a thankful heart. I don’t suppose 
there is a single person living who would wish to have summer, or 
winter all the time, for we all know that, with too much of a good 
thing, we are apt to become tired, and surfeited. Now our Maker 
foresaw this, and he has caused the varying seasons expressly cal- 
culated to give the greatest happiness to his children. We taste of 
one, and then of another. They come regularly, so that we may be 
prepared for them on their approach, and shun the dangers attend- 
ant upon each. They change gradually. What would be the effect 
if winter were to follow summer, without either spring or autumn 
between? Can you imagine the evils of such an event? But we 
have no fear of this. We know that it will not— that it cannot 
be. 

P. P. B. thinks the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine is not calculated 
for very young readers ; that it cannot be understood by them, and 
that there ought to be a department adapted to the wants of those 
who are just beginning to read. His letter contains some very sen- 
sible remarks, but I must confess that he fails to convince me thata 
youth’s magazine should be made a mere toy-book. The young are 
growing older every day, and it is only by commencing that they 
are able to read at all. Suppose they are unable to understand now. 
How short will be the time? Before another season they can readi- 
ly understand all I have printed for them; and as I expect all my 
subscribers will get their volumes bound and preserve them, they will 
be far more valuable by-and-by. I am sorry my young friend re- 
quested me not to print his letter, for it is highly creditable to him 
and his parents. 

C. S. C., of Deerfield, sends me the following letter. I am al- 
ways glad to hear from that ancient town, for there is something 
venerable in the very name. I am afraid I shall never forgive the 
inhabitants for pulling down that old house, in the door of which 
was the hole cut by the savages, many, many years ago. They 
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should have purchased it, fenced it in, and taken care of it. It was 
such a relic as is rarely met with. But the letter. 


Deerfield, July 14th, 1849. 
Dear Mr. Forrester, 

Last night, there were some Indians in this village from the northern part 
of California, and I thought I must write you about them. They were very 
well off, and had much gold. ‘They came out to get an education, and are 
now travelling about to show us the manners of their nation. 

There are four of them; three men and one woman. ‘They danced, sang, 
and played the violin. One of them, the chief, was called Oceola. The men 
were fine, noble-looking, with handsomer countenances than most white men. 
They sang most beautifully. Nearly all the audience were in tears, for it 
was a death-song. Among other things, Ocevla said that when one of their 
chiefs died, he requested to be buried on a high mountain which overlooks 
their village, upon the back of his favorite war-horse ; after death his wish 
was complied with. I have composed some poetry, which, if worthy, you 
may insert in the Magazine, but you need not say who composed it. 


THE INDIAN’S REQUEST. 


Pale face! pale face! drive us not away 

From the land which was ours for many a day ; 

From the grave of our ‘‘ Black Chief,’’ on the mountain so high, 
From our own noble forests, towering near to the sky. 


War not with the Indian, — ye ’ve done him much wrong, — 
War not with the Indian — his heart ’s big and strong : 

Leave us and our tribes in the forest to roam ; 

Turn not the red man away from his home. 


*T is in vain, "tis in vain, that we plead to you here ; 

To the Indian's complaint the white man gives no ear : 

We must gather our tribes, and to far-off lands roam ; 

Alas! for the Indian, he now has no home. Cc. S.C. 


Tue following are the names of towns and cities in Massachu- 
setts transposed. What are they ? 
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Here is the prettiest puzzle I ever saw. It is the picture of two 
DEAD Docs. Now if you add four short lines to the drawing, the 
dogs will change and become two dogs running away. Who can 
tell where to place the lines? 





The answer to the enigma in our last number is Mittarp Fit- 
MORE. 


Puzzie. Place nine stars in such a manner that there shall be rev 
rows, with three stars in each row. 





Curiosities of the Earth. 


At the city of Modena, in Italy, and about four miles around it, 
wherever it is dug, whenever the workmen arrive at the distance of 
sixty-three feet, they come to a bed of chalk, which they bore with 
an auger five feet deep. They then withdraw from the pit before 
the auger is removed, and, upon its extraction, the water bursts up 
through the aperture with great violence, and quickly fills this new- 
made well, which continues full, and is neither affected by rains nor 
droughts. But that which is most remarkable in this operation, is 
the layers of earth as we descend. Atthe depth of fourteen feet are 
found the remains of an ancient city, paved streets, houses, floors, 
and different pieces of mosaic. Under this is-found a soft oozy 
earth, made up of vegetables, and at twenty-six feet deep, large trees 
entire, such as walnut trees, with the walnuts still sticking on them, 
and their leaves and branches in perfect preservation. At twenty- 
eight feet deep, a soft chalk is found, mixed with a vast quantity of 
shells, and the bed is eleven feet thick. Under this, vegetables are 
found again, with leaves and branches of trees as before, and thus 
alternately chalk and vegetable earth to the depth of sixty-three feet. 
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My Grandfather, 


Dear grandfather! evening is closing, 
And I haste to your chamber again ; 
Your foot on a stool is reposing, 
And I fear you still suffer from pain ! 


My bird I brought hither to please you ; 
But intrusive I fear I must be; 

Oh! would that from pain I could ease you, 
In return for your kindness to me. 


VOL. IV. 3 
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How oft have you told me a story 
Of wonder, of pathos, or mirth ; 
Of warriors covered with glory, 
Or peasants ennobled by worth ! 
You have lived in the country of strangers ; 
You have travelled by land and by sea ; 
You well know the world and its dangers, 
And impart your experience to me. 
I shall treasure the sound information, 
By you, my dear grandfather, taught, 
When I enter a world of temptation, 
Where knowledge oft dearly is bought. 
Meantime, still remain my adviser, 
My faults still indulgently see ; 
And make me grow better and wiser, 
By the care you bestow upon me. 


Wishy and Worky.— A Good Story. 
CHAPTER IIiIl. 


Arter the goose was safely disposed of, the family hastened into 
the house to breakfast, which had waited patiently to be eaten ; though 
the whortleberry cake might seem to wonder why its tempting attrac- 
tions should be so long neglected, and perhaps felt a little crusty at 
the slight; and though the roasted potatoes might begin to cool 
from the fervor of their first welcome, and the cranberry-sauce might 
look a little sour, yet the nice fried fishes, which had suffered them- 
selves to be caught for the occasion, seemed not to regret their con- 
descension—for there they lay, in snug and social companionship, 
nicely browned, in the frying-pan, with some slices of pork anda 
coating of Indian meal; and there stood the honest and good-hearted 
brown loaf, with its ever cheerful aspect of hospitality; and there 
stood the large brown pitcher of cool skimmed milk, claiming com- 
panionship with the brown loaf, and silently calculating the chances 
of their being united in one dishing ere long; and there stood the 
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plate of new yellow butter, looking bright and rosy, as only Esther 
could teach it to look, and as though proud of having been patted by 
her pretty hands, withdrawn at a coy distance from its honest old 
friend, the brown loaf aforesaid, and looking a sly consent to- 
wards its new neighbor, the whortleberry cake; and there stood the 
saucer of honey-comb, sweetly smiling near Billy’s plate, for there it 
was placed by little sister Lily, (so brother Billy always called sister 
Elizabeth ;) and there stood the plate of pickles, looking quite green, 
but pretty sharp notwithstanding ; and there were all the old and long- 
remembered plates and platters, bowls and spoons, knives and forks, 
veterans in service, but clean and bright as when they served at their 
first breakfast. 

There was a pause in the eager gayety of the happy group while 
the father gave thanks to God for the protection and mercies vouch- 
safed to his family, and asked a blessing upon the gifts of his 
bounty. | 

And then the placid and ever cheerful mother seized and broke 
up the whortleberry cake, and the father gave each a potato, and 
sister Esther seized and sliced some of the brown loaf, and brother 
Stephen poured out the milk into the bowls, and Billy officiously 
handed round the butter, and little sister Lily gave Billy a large 
slice of honey-comb, and carried round the saucer, telling each they 
might have a dittle piece, and then carefully returned the saucer to 
near Billy’s plate, as if brother Billy could n’t have too much honey; 
and so all were soon performing their part toward bringing the busi- 
ness of the breakfast to a successful termination. 

‘Now tell us how you caught the goose,” said Lily. 

‘‘ Do let your brother eat his breakfast,” said her mother. “ Don’t 
you see how tired and hungry he is ?” 

But Billy saw how impatient Lily looked, and how curious they 
all looked, to know about the goose, and was quite willing to enter 
into the subject at once, and so he asked Lily to guess. 

“Why, how can I guess?” said Lily —‘“ I never caught a goose. 
Let sister Esther guess.” 

“Well,” said Esther, “I'll guess— but let brother Stephen 
guess; it’s manners to let the oldest guess first.” 

“If that’s the rule,” said Stephen, “ father must guess first ; be- 
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sides, he knows more about it, for he knows how to catch fish, and 
lobsters, and foxes, and raccoons, and bears.” 

“ Yes,” said father, “ but I never caught a live wild goose; but 
if I must guess, I suppose he caught him asleep.” 

“T guess,” said mother, “ that he caught him with a fish-hook, as 
father catches the mackerel.” 

“ And I guess,” said Stephen, “that he caught him in a trap, as 
the Indians catch the beaver.” 

“ And I guess,” said Esther, “ that he caught him with a net, as 
Stephen caught the pigeons.” 

“T guess,” said Lily, “ that he put salt on the goose’s tail, as he 
told me to do to catch the robins.” 

“Now you have all guessed wrong,” said Willy, “and given me 
more credit for spryness and cunning than I possess. The truth is, that 
I could not have caught the goose if her wing had not been broken. 
I was coming along near the head of the creek where Towser found 
the seal last spring, and I saw something moving among the rushes, 
which I at first thought was another seal; so I crept out on a log until 
I got a glimpse of the feathers, and then I saw that it was a goose 
entangled among the long grass. The goose saw me at the same 
moment, and made a great splashing, trying to get away ; but I sprang 
into the water, and grasped her by the neck, and had her ashore ina 
twinkling. She struggled mightily to get away, but I saw that one 
wing was broken, so I tied her feet with my garters, and fastened 
the wing up so as to make her comfortable, and brought her home 
by the road round the hill; for I thought it might not be safe to cross 
the deep creek on the poles, as the goose might take advantage of 
me and get away — for she is strong and pretty heavy, as I found 
before I got her home.” 

“ Pretty heavy, I should think,” said the father ; “‘ why, the goose 
weighs a dozen or fifteen pounds, and you have brought her three 
miles, besides the rest of the journey. Well, I think you will earn 
your name of Worky, at this rate.” 

‘ But where did the goose come from ?” said Stephen. “ The wild 
geese have left this latitude long ago, and this one can hardly have 
remained in this region so long of its own accord. I suspect that it 
has been caught before, and has escaped from its owner.” 
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“T did not think of that before; but I know that Tom-ben, the In- 
dian, who has a wigwam near High Rock, had two wild geese which 
he caught last spring, and it is possible that this is one of them, 
which has got away.” 

Tom-ben was a friendly and partly civilized Indian, who lived with 
his squaw and two children (or pappooses, as they called them) ina 
small house or wigwam, in a little valley among the hills which form 
the back-ground of Lynn and Saugus, the highest of which is known 
to this day by the name of High Rock. Here he cultivated a little 
patch of ground with potatoes, Indian corn, with a few beans, melons, 
and other vegetables, and kept a small cow, and two or three dogs ; to 
which animals all Indians have a natural attachment. Tom-ben was 
one of two brothers, who had been baptized by a missionary in child- 
hood, with the Christian names of Thomas and Benjamin. As they 
grew up together, partly in the woods, but frequently among the 
white people, where they sold baskets, moccasons, and the skins of 
wild animals caught in the chase, it happened that their size and 
features so nearly resembled each other that it was nearly impossible 
to distinguish one from the other; and as they always went togeth- 
er, they were called Tom and Ben indiscriminately. At length one 
of them died. It is now uncertain which, as the names of both 
were bestowed upon the survivor, who ever afterwards went by the 
name of Tom-ben. 

When it was suggested that the goose might possibly belong to 
Tom-ben, the children were desirous to ascertain the fact; and 
though the distance was two or three miles without any road, it was 
determined that Willy and Esther and little Lily should pay the 
Indian a visit. There was no danger of being lost, for the children 
were accustomed to finding their way through woods and bushes ; 
and High Rock, which served as a Jand-mark, was in sight most of 
the way. So they started immediately after breakfast, each taking 
a basket to fill with berries on the route, and in a couple of hours 
arrived at the Indian’s wigwam. ‘Tom-ben and his squaw were at 
work, one upon a basket, and the other upon a moccason, with the 
pappooses around them, when their visitors came in sight ; but though 
the Indians must have seen the visitors coming from a considerable 
distance, they paid not the least attention to their approach until they 
had come immediately before them, when Willy spoke — 
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“ How do you do, Tom-ben ? ” 

“ Ah, how-do?” said Tom-ben, pointing to a rude bench, where 
the visitors took seats. 

“Vera good,” said the squaw, handing a long pipe ornamented 
with beads to Esther, and commencing to smoke another, as if to 
show Esther its use. But Esther, though she politely received the 
pipe, did not carry her compliance with Indian fashions so far as to 
smoke it, upon which the squaw retook the pipe and gave it to 
Willy, who took it with a good grace, and giving one or two puffs, 
handed it to Lily, who immediately carried it to the squaw. The 
squaw made a sign to Lily to smoke it ; but she would not, whereat 
the squaw laughed and said a few words in the Indian language to 
Tom-ben, which the visitors could not understand, though they sus- 
pected the remark to refer tothe white people’s lack of Indian refine- 
ment. Then the squaw went into the wigwam, and brought outa large 
bowl of very good-looking milk, and offered it to Esther, who took 
it and drank a moderate draught, passed it to Willy, who drank 
heartily and gave it to Lily, who did the same. The squaw then 
took the bowl and placed it on the bench near Esther, in a manner 
to show that she meant it for her use, and spoke a few words more 
to her husband, probably as much as to say, — Ah, these white pap- 
pooses will do very well with a little teaching. Then she spoke 
a few words to the eldest of her children, whom she called To-wa- 
sa, a brown girl nearly as tall as Esther, with a red shawl about her 
and a pair of ornamented leggins and gay moccasons, all of which 
had probably been put on after the visitors had appeared in sight. 

To-wa-sa went into the wigwam, and soon returned with a pair of 
moccasons similar to those which she wore upon her own feet, only 
smaller, and beautifully ornamented with beads and porcupine quills, 
which she gravely laid down upon the ground near Lily’s feet. Lily 
was a little embarrassed, but Esther telling her that the girl meant to 
make a present of them to her, she took up the moccasons, and with 
a very pleasant expression said, “ J thank you ” — upon which the old 
squaw smiled and said some more Indian words to her husband, 
probably to the effect that these white pappooses only needed a little 
culture to be as polite as an Indian. 

During all this time the little Indian boy, the youngest child of 
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Tom-ben, being about nine years of age, appeared to be a silent and 
indifferent spectator of the ceremonies; but now, upon his mother’s 
addressing a few words, he went into the wigwam and brought out 
two long, slender and beautifully polished bows, with a number of 
arrows, which he divided equally, and laid one half of them, with one 
of the bows, at the feet of Willy; then fitting an arrow to the other 
bow, he drew it, and shot the arrow directly against a large tree at 
no great distance. This act, Willy readily understood, was a chal- 
lenge to a trial of skill ; whereupon he took the other bow and shot 
another arrow against the tree ; at which the squaw laughed, and said 
something to her husband, probably to the effect that the white might, 
by Indian training, learn some useful arts. The little boy, however, 
took up another arrow, and shot it against a much smaller tree at a 
greater distance. Willy then drew his bow, but his arrow, instead 
of hitting the tree, flew several inches on one side of it ; upon which 
the squaw laughed, and said something to her husband, probably as 
much as to say, You see how much superior an Indian is to a white 
boy. The little Indian, however, showed no exultation at his vic- 
tory, but quietly taking another arrow, shot it directly in the track 
of Willy’s arrow, so that it fell within a few inches of it. After this 
exhibition of skill Willy was quite willing to confess the Indian’s 
superiority by giving up the contest; but seeing that he was expect- 
ed to continue the sport, he shot another arrow toward the small 
tree, and missed it very narrowly, his arrow passing about an inch 
on one side of it. The young Indian then shot another, which ap- 
parently followed the track of Willy’s through the air, and, missing 
the tree at the same distance, fell exactly on the spot where Willy’s 
fell, and lay across it. Willy then took another arrow, and, using 
his utmost skill, succeeded in hitting the tree, upon which his an- 
tagonist, taking an arrow, and shooting it with the most apparent 
carelessness and indifference, struck the identical spot on the tree 
marked by Willy’s arrow, his arrow rebounding and falling exactly 
across Willy’s. At this proof of the superior skill of her boy, the 
squaw could not forbear to show her pleasure in her countenance, 
and made another remark to her husband, who sat all the time with 
silent gravity, looking upon his basket. 

But little Sa-sa-wa, for that was the young Indian’s name, seemed 
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intent upon prolonging the sport, and producing a little bird, curious. 
ly formed of bark and feathers, he fastened it upon the twig of a 
bush at a still greater distance, and pointed to Willy to shoot. Wil- 
ly tried, but could scarcely hit the bush ; but Sa-sa-wa, taking more 
deliberate aim than before, hit the bird so exactly in the centre, that 
the arrow carried it far beyond the bush. Willy tried repeatedly, 
but could not hit the bird, while the arrow of Sa-sa-wa each time 
took it neatly from the twig and carried it far beyond. 


My Nephews and Nieces. 


Come, gather round me, darling ones, ye children great and small 
And let me count ye as ye stand, and name ye, one and all. 

First, Edward, taller e’en than 1; next, Julia, darling girl ! 

Whose dark locks, falling, robe her form with many a clustering curl ; 


Then William, with his twinkling eyes with mischief running o’er, 
Who asks more questions in an hour than can be solved in four ; 
And Lily, with her quiet ways, and low voice’s lisping tone ; 
With precious little Fred, the pet I claim as all my own. 


And next in order cometh George, so manly, grave and wise, 

*T would almost seem a thoughtful man was robed in childish guise ; 
Beside him standeth little Ned, with bold, determined air, 

Whose dark eyes flash with haughty pride, such as the daring bear. 


And one, a darling one, is lost, the sister of these boys, 

Who should have stood between the two, as centre of their joys ; 
She was a babe of beauty rare, the little one that’s dead, 
Whose sunny ringlets circled her, a halo round her head ! 


We had her but a few short months, and then she pined away, 
A strange light kindled in her eye, like the sun at parting day ; 
God took her to himself, and we, although our grief was wild, 
Remembered God had taken her, to be an angel-child. 


Our Lucy, child of tear and smile, is climbing on my chair, 
I feel her lip upon my cheek, and now a kiss is there ; 
And on my lap I hold a babe, a wee thing, very small, 
Who just begins to laugh and coo, and hath no name at all. 
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A blessing on ye, darling ones, ye little ones of earth ! 

May God look down with kindest love, and guard our household hearth ; 
And often, in affection deep, may loving words be spoken, 

And, through the circling years, still be our household band unbroken. 


Pomfret, Ct. Nitua. 


[The following narrative is very interesting and strictly truthful. 
It was written by a lady of my acquaintance, who was residing at a 
hotel in this city.] 


Johnny Leonard and his Mother. 


Art the close of one of the coldest days in the winter of 18365, an 
old lady called at our house to pass the night. She had come, that 
day, from B ,in the southern part of this state — was cold, fa- 
tigued and hungry, having tasted no food since she left her own des- 
olate home. 

Upon entering the room, I was attracted by her appearance. Six- 
ty-five years could scarcely have told the length of her life’s pilgrim- 
age, yet she seemed afflicted with few of the infirmities usually 
attendant upon such age. Her dress, somewhat fanciful, was of 
Scotch plaid, and the large, bright checks of scarlet, green and black, 
made rather an unbecoming contrast with the deep traces that time 
had graven on her face; her little starched cap, in full trim, set 
daintily up; and the high-heeled shoes which she had slipped from 
her feet were lying, toe to toe, at prudent distance from the fire ; all 
seemed the carefully preserved relics of former taste and years. 

As she drew up her small figure more erectly in the chair, and 
glanced her black eyes familiarly round the apartment, I thought I 
had never seen the face of years so bright with animation; as if she 
had either never known the many disappointments allotted for the 
threescore years and ten —or that such trials had been happily for- 
gotten ; her whole countenance, indeed, indicated that she had just 
set out in life with new hopes, new joys. 

After she had taken supper, I drew my seat towards her, and she 
soon revealed to me the following simple story. I will endeavor to 
“tell the tale as ’t was told to me.” 
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* * * ¥ * * * * 
“In the northern part of the State of Maine, in the small town of 
» [lived many years with my husband. We had no family, and 
hard work enough it was, upon a poor farm which scarcely paid for 
tilling, to get an honest livelihood. 

‘* My husband was always poor, and almost always unfortunate. 
I would not be ungrateful, but Providence did not smile upon him, 
so we almost thought, as upon those who needed his smiles much 
less. Yet I can now look back and see it was all for the best. | 
was not a Christian then, though my husband was. His health was 
very poor, and with an aching heart I have often watched him from 
the window of our home, raking the scanty hay, or hoeing the sandy 
loam. I’ve seen him lean upon some tree to wipe the sweat from 
his pale forehead, and his wearied arms would fall heavily beside his 
trembling body. And sometimes, as he came in, he would say, “ If 
it were not for you, Nelly, and the baby which Heaven has given 
us, how glad I should be to go to my rest—or if it might please 
him to call us all together !’ 

“ But such was not His will. Ere our baby had passed its first 
year, my husband did goto his rest. He left me peaceful in God, yet 
‘sorrowing’ as he said, ‘ for the lonely walk which might be mine,’ 
—and oh, how lonely it has been! —‘ before we should sit down to- 
gether in our Father’s kingdom.’ 

«Six years I struggled on with my little boy, desiring nothing for 
myself, but much for him; and a brighter lad than John you never 
saw. But my health failed at last, and unable longer to maintain us 
both, I concluded to put him out to work as well as he could, (and 
he was quite handy,) to some farmer. 

“For some time 1 heard of no one who would take so young a 
boy. At length Mr. ’Lijah Baker, a miller, happened in the place 
on business, who lived about fifteen miles from there ; hearing of 
me, he called where I was, and agreed to take Johnny home with 
him. As he had never been to school any, Mr. Baker promised to 
send him three months of the year, till he was ten years old, oncon- 
dition that till then I would furnish him with a new hat and pair of 
shoes once a year. 

“TI could have but little information of the man’s character, yet, as 
it was the only way before me, I consented to let him go. 
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«“ Bitter was the hour of our parting. He had always been a good 
boy, and was all the world to me— my daily companion, my only, 
affectionate little son. Now in his clean clothes, his light glossy 
hair parted and brushed one side — though his round blue eyes filled 
with tears, yet he never looked so well, or seemed so dear to me be- 
fore. He clasped his little arms tight around my neck; really, I 
was more a child than he, for I sobbed and wept —I could hear 
his little heart beat quickly as he tried to comfort me. ‘ Mother, 
don’t cry so,’ said he; ‘I will be good. I shall soon be old enough 
to earn some money, and you shall have it ail. I will buy you some 
glasses, and then you cau sew in the evening. And I will get you 
a pound of tea. Eben Wood loved me; he will hold the thread for 
you to wind, and pick up chips for you now, sometimes, I guess.’ 

“ But the moment came for him to leave. I looked upon them as 
the wagon rolled out of the yard and jolted slowly up the hill, and 
watched them, till the top of his little blue cap disappeared, as they 
descended the other side of the hill; and then I entered the house 
and wept anew. 

“ T could not afford to ride ; so, when the year came round, I walked 
to Mr. Baker’s to see my boy, with the shoes and hat. My spirits 
were never lighter, or my steps more nimble, than while on my way ; 
they were less so coming home, perhaps, but I could have gone any 
distance to meet him — my heart was very tender for him. I found 
him well, and a good boy still. 

“The second year I went, and he was much improved. His kind 
feelings made him a little gentleman to everybody and everything. 
He would not give a moment’s pain to bird or chicken, bug or fly; 
and everybody loved John. 

“The third year I went. He was ten years old, that day — it 
was the nineteenth of June. It was dark when I came to the house. 
No person or creature was in the yard — no light gleamed from the 
windows. I knocked, then opened the door —all was dark and 
empty; there was no sound, but the crickets chirping in the hearth, 
and the wind rustling in an apple-tree behind the house. Turning 
away, I came and stood by the stream; the water still poured over 
the dam, but the wheels of the mill were motionless. Sitting down 


upon a log, I wept. 
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“It was a mile to any neighbor’s house. Overcome with fatigue, 
I could scarcely rise, yet the thought that he might be there encour- 
aged me, and I walked on. 

“The people seemed kind, pitied my sorrow, but knew nothing 
of my son. They said Mr. Baker had failed, and left the town sud. 
denly —no one knew where he was gone. I went from place to 
place, and wore out three pair of new shoes in search of him. Once 
I traced him to Newport, and learned that a man had there put such 
a boy on board a vessel to go to France; but could ascertain noth- 
ing more, and returned home broken-hearted. 

“Two years passed away. Unable to support myself — without 
money and without friends— but one thing remained for me. | 
went to B and cast myself upon the provision of the State, and 
became an honest, industrious inmate of the alms-house. 

“ Year after year came and went, without bringing me any tidings 
of my son. I learned to live without him, and only thought of him 
as a spirit in heaven. 

“TI became tired of my companions in the poor-house, and hired 
of Mr. Ford, our overseer, a little room over his corn-house. As it 
was of no use to him, he let me have it for sixpence a week. The 
State allowed me but little more than this for my support; however, 
I managed to get along. I could knit stockings for my neighbors, 
and used to gather herbs for the sick. Besides, I did not need much, 
— tea, sugar, coflee, butter, and such like, I gave up long ago. Two 
meals a day was all I allowed myself. 

“Cold weather was rather hard upon me, sometimes, it is true, 
when the sleet covered my window, and the loud winds shook the 
building around me. At such times, when I was most lonely, the 
image of my little John was ever present with me, till it almost 
seemed as if he were really there, sitting upon his low stool close by 
my side, rubbing his thin hands (softly, that I might not hear him) 
to keep them warm, and instructing me into the plans he had formed 
for taking care of me when I should be old. But these thoughts 
would soon vanish, and give place to happiness more abiding. The 
widow’s Friend forgot me not. His smile kindled gladness in my 
room, till even the rough, knotted boards of my apartment seemed to 
join in praise with my heart. 
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“ But though I could talk, without ceasing, of his mercies tome — 
for such words are ‘ honey to my taste’ — yet I will not detain you. 
I will tell you of them in ‘the general assembly and church of the 
first born in heaven.’ 

“ Seventeen years had passed away. It was just a week to-night, 
two gentlemen came to Mr. Ford’s about eleven o’clock at night; 
they were well dressed, fine-looking men as you will see — with a 
handsome horse and chaise. They asked if Mrs. Leonard was 
there. Mr. Ford pointed them to where I was, said I was probably 
asleep, and invited them to stay till morning with him; but one of 
them replied, he must see me then — that he was my son. 

“Mr. Ford came over with them. They knocked at my door; I 
awoke, wondering, and let them in. Wishing to see if I would rec- 
ognize a son in a stranger, they merely bowed as they passed me, 
requesting permission to look at the room — talked as if they pur- 
posed buying it, occasionally glancing towards me, as I was sitting 
wrapped in my old cloak, shivering, upon the side of the bed. I 
thought they had taken a strange time to purchase a building, almost 
midnight! I had heard of speculators, and of their being about cra- 
zy with business, and concluded these were some of them. 

“One came toward me, and asked me if I lived there all alone; 
and if I were not very lonesome. I replied, I had been so at first, 
but was now accustomed to it. He then asked me if I had no family. 
I replied,‘ None.’ ‘Have you never had any?’ he asked. This was 
always a hard question for me. I paused a moment to control myself, 
and could only say, ‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken them 
away.’ No one spoke. I looked up— suddenly the bargain had 
been forgotten —tears were in the eyes of each. One of them 
turned away and leaned over the fire-place, while the other, (who 
had not before spoken to me,) throwing his arms around my neck, 
said, ‘ Mother — mother — J am your Jittle Johnny !’” 

The old lady wept, and said to me — “I tell you what, I felt pret- 
ty sinky.” 

The son, since he was ten years old, had been almost constantly 
at sea; what little time was allowed him in any New England port 
he had employed searching for his mother, but knew not where to 
find her till now. He had then given up the chances of a life upon 
the deep, and established himself in business at S ' 
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“ And now,” said the old lady, “I am going, and expect to spend 
my days with John. I think I am not unthankful for this great 
blessing, nor have forgotten God, whose love and providence pro- 
tected my boy in a world full of danger, and has made my ‘heart 
sing for joy,’ because ‘ my son was dead and is alive again, was lost 
and is found. 

“Tf ever you should go to § , you may see where he lives. 
His name is John Newton Leonard — on his sign it is John N. 
Leonard, but his name is John Newton Leonard.” H. M. 7. 








Little Edmund. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


‘** Be good, little Edmund,” your mother will say,— 
She will whisper it soft in your ear, — 

And ofttimes repeat it, by night and by day, 
That you need not forget it, my dear. 


And the ant at its work, and the flower-loving bee, 
And the sweet little bird in the wood, 

As it warbles a song from its nest on the tree, 
Seem to say, ‘‘ Little Eddy, be good.”’ 


‘* Be good,”’ says the Bible — that volume of love — 
And the wisest are bound to obey — 

For the truths that it teaches will lead us above, 
When death calls the spirit away. 


For as sure as the brook to the river doth run, 
And the river to ocean’s broad wave, 

This rule, if well learned from your cradle, my son, 
Will prove your best wealth at the grave. 








ee The White Rose-Bud. 


| Lone I shall remember its half open cup, its blush of rose hue, 
i and rich fragrance, as last Sabbath morning one of my class brought 
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the little offering to me. Looking upon its petals, delicate as if 
formed alone of dew and light, it seemed the embodying of some 
pure lesson from above. 

I thought of the little bud clinging all winter to the leafless stem ; 
of Him whose providence had kept, through frost and storms, that 
living principle which should awake in spring, and when the sun- 
beams came with genial ray, whose spirit moved upon the embryo 
flower within its scaly cell, and gradually developed to the light its 
mysterious beauty. And I thought how much it was like her who 
placed it inmy hand — fresh in youth, bright with hope, sweet in the 
living fragrance of pure thoughts. Butsoon the leaves began to curl 
and fade in the warm air, and then it seemed to say, so it might be 
with the young and guileless. It was asad thought. What was to 
keep these tender blossoms of existence from drooping in the conta- 
gious atmosphere of sin? What could protect the rich fragrance of 
these flowers from the rifling breezes of life’s short day? What 
shall preserve the honey of calm emotions in the nectary of the 
heart? Must these be so transitory? There came no answer, and 
it faded still. 

One of its green leaves was closely curled ; I looked within ; here 
was an answer in silent eloquence. It whispered to my heart an 
assurance that He, whose eye is over all his works, and who had 
there concealed that little worm in safety, till from the chrysalis it 
should spread its untried wings and fly away, He surely is able to 
keep those committed unto him, and not one shall be lost. Or if, 
amid the vicissitudes of life, the blighting mildew of death shall de- 
stroy the frail robe of earth, even He will receive them to that bea- 
tific world whose glories we know not now; spiritual, eternal, above 
our comprehension, though the passage be dark, and the entrance be 
but from the tomb. For if so perfect He has made these things 
which perish in an hour, so clothed them with the manifestations of 
his wisdom, that we need but the opening of the spirit's eye to catch 
the beaming revelations of his divinity, well may we add —“ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive the things which God hath prepared for those who 
love him.” 
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Statue of Peter the Great, St. Petersburg. 


Tue rapid change which Russia underwent during the reign of 
Peter the Great, her extraordinary advances under this sage legisla- 
tor, are among the most important events of which history preserves 
the record. Proud of his glorv, the nation wished to erect a monu- 
ment in commemoration of his great actions, which in his own city 
should be a distinctive object to all posterity. In the then young 
state of their art, some deliberation took place before the design of 
the structure was decided on: during this the hero died, and the 
erection of the monument was consequently reserved for the reign 
of the Empress Catherine IJ. A precipitous rock was fixed on for 
the pedestal, on which a statue should appear with characteristics 
distinguishing it from those erected to other sovereigns. 

The first idea was to form this pedestal of six masses of rock, 
bound together with bars of copper or iron; but the objection was 
urged, that the natural decay of the bands would cause a disruption 
of the various parts, and present a ruinous aspect, while it would be 
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difficult to insure perfect uniformity in the quality and appearance of 
the different blocks. The next proposal was to form it of one whole 
rock ; but this appeared impossible ; and, in a report to the senate, it 
was stated the expense would be so enormous, as almost to justify 
the abandonment of the undertaking ; and even if made of six pieces, 
as first proposed, the outlay would be excessive. At length it was 
determined to transport to the city the largest rock that could be 
found, and add other portions to it as might be judged necessary. 
Still, great misgivings prevailed as to the possibility of removing the 
contemplated mass. The search was then begun, but with less suc- 
cess than had been anticipated, as the country around St. Petersburg 
is flat and marshy, affording no traces of stone, whtile the nearest 
mountains are in the province of Finland. A whole summer was 
passed in exploration; and the idea of forming the pedestal of 
several smaller portions was again entertained, when a large stone 
was discovered near Cronstadt, which it was determined to apply as 
the principal mass; and the task of its removal was confided to the 
Admiralty, who, however, as well as many other mechanicians ap- 
plied to in turn, refused to undertake it. The search for the smaller 
blocks was nevertheless continued, although no one appeared to have 
any definite notion of the use to be made of them in the event of 
their discovery. 

Under these unexpected difficulties, the formation of the pedestal 
was intrusted to an officer of the corps of cadets, who had already 
given proofs of his mechanical skill. A native of Cephalonia, he had 
been compelled, for an offence against the laws, to seek refuge in 
Russia, where he lived under the assumed name of Lascary. He 
had strenuously recommended the adoption of the original design ; 
and a few days after his appointment, he received information froma 
peasant of a large rock lying in a marsh near a bay in the Gulf of 
Finland, about twenty miles from the city by water. An examina- 
tion was immediately instituted ; the stone was found covered with 
moss; and on sounding around it, the base was fortunately ascer- 
tained to be flat. Its form was that of a parallelopipedon, 42 feet in 
length, 27 feet in width, and 21 feet in height — dimensions suffi- 
ciently extensive to realize the conceptions of M. Falconet the sculp- 
tor. But when the authorities, under whose direction the work was 
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placed, saw the size of the rock, they again hesitated, and recom- 
mended its division into smaller portions. The fear of accidents, 
however, and the hardness of the stone, caused them to yield to the 
representations of the engineer, who was now favored by the support 
and encouragement of the minister, Betzky ; and the intelligence of 
the empress being superior to the senseless clamor raised by the en- 
vious and the ignorant, she gave orders for the commencement of the 
work. ' 

A working model of the machinery with which it was proposed to 
remove the rock from its situation, was first made. M. Lascary re- 
solved on effecting this removal without the use of rollers, as these 
not only present a long surface, which increases the friction, but 
are not easily made of the great diameter that would have been re- 
quired, owing to the soft and yielding nature of the ground on which 
the work was to be performed. Spherical bodies, revolving in a me- 
tallic groove, were then chosen as the means of transport. These 
offered many advantages. Their motion is more prompt than that 
of rollers, with a less degree of friction, as they present but small 
points of contact. Stout beams of wood, 33 feet in length, and one 
foot square, were then prepared. One side was hollowed in the form 
of a gutter, and lined, the sides being convex to the thickness of two 
inches, with a compound metal of copper and tin. Balls of the same 
metal, five inches in diameter, were then made, to bear only on the 
bottom of the groove. These beams were intended to be placed on 
the ground in a line, in front of the stone, while upon them were 
reversed two other beams, prepared in a similar manner, each 42 
feet long and 18 inches square, connected as a frame by stretchers 
and bars of iron 14 feet in length, carefully secured by nuts, screws, 
and bolts. A load of 3000 pounds, when placed on the working 
model, was found to move with the greatest facility ; and the invent- 
or hoped to satisfy the minister, as well as the mechanicians, by its 
public exhibition. The former was well pleased with the experi- 
ment, and expressed his belief in the possibility of removing the 
stone ; while the latter raised absurd objections, with the cry of “ the 
mountain upon eggs.” 

The first thing to be done, as the rock lay in a wild and deserted 
part of the country, was to build barracks capable of accommodating 
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400 laborers, artisans, and other persons required, who, with M. Las- 
cary, were all lodged on the spot, as the readiest means of forward- 
ing the work. A line of road was then cleared from the rock to 
the river Niva, a distance of four miles, to a width of 120 feet, in 
order to gain space for the various operations, and to give a free cir- 
culation of air, so essential to the health of the workmen ina marshy 
district, as well as to the drying and freezing of the ground —a point 
of much importance, when the enormous weight to be removed is 
considered. In the month of December, when the influence of the 
frosts began to be felt, the operation of disinterring the rock from 
the earth, in which it was imbedded to the depth of 15 feet, was 
commenced ; the excavation required to be of great width —84 feet 
all round —to admit of turning the stone, which did not lie in the 
most favorable position for removal. An inclined plane, 600 feet in 
length, was afterwards made, by means of which, when the stone 
was turned, it might be drawn up to the level surface. 

Among the objections urged against the possibility of removing 
the rock, was the anticipated insurmountable difficulty of placing it 
upon the machine destined for its transportation. But the engineer 
was confident ; and wisely preferring simplicity to complication, re- 
solved on employing ordinary levers, known technically as levers of 
the first order; these were made of three masts, each 65 feet in 
length, and 18 inches in diameter at the larger end, firmly bound 
together. To diminish the difficulty of moving these heavy instru- 
ments, triangles 30 feet high were erected, with windlasses attached 
near the base, from which a cord, passing through a pulley at the 
top, was fastened to the smaller end of the lever, which, being drawn 
up to the top of the triangle, was ready for the operation of turning : 
each of these levers was calculated to raise a weight of 200,000 Ibs. 
A row of piles had been driven into the ground at the proper distance 
from the stone on one side, to serve as a fulcrum ; and on the other 
a series of piles were disposed as a platform, to prevent the sinking 
of the mass on its descent. Twelve levers, with three men to each, 
were stationed at the side to be lifted, and the lower extremities be- 
ing placed under the mass, the upper ends were drawn downwards 
by the united action of the twelve windlasses. When the stone rose 
to the height of a foot, beams and wedges were driven underneath, 
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to maintain it in that position, while the levers were arranged for a 
second lift. To assist the action of the levers, large iron rings were 
soldered into the upper corner of the rock, from which small cables 
were passed to four capstans, each turned by 36 men, thus maintain- 
ing a steady strain; while the stone was prevented from returning 
to its original position when the levers were shifted. These opera- 
tions were repeated until the rock was raised nearly to an equipoise, 
when cables from six other capstans were attached to the opposite 
side, to guard against a too sudden descent; and, as a further pre- 
caution against fracture, a bed, six feet in thickness, of hay and moss 
intermingled, was placed to receive the rock, on which it was hap- 
pily laid at the end of March, 1769. As it was of great importance 
that all the workmen should act at one and the same time, two 
drummers were stationed on the top of the stone, who, at a sign 
from the engineer, gave the necessary signals on their drums, and 
secured the certainty of order and precision in the various opera- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the machinery for the removal had been made. Of 
the lower grooved beams already described, six pairs were prepared, 
so that when the rock had advanced over one pair, they might be 
drawn forward and placed in a line in advance of the foremost, with- 
out interrupting the movements. The balls were laid in the grooves 
two feet apart; the upper frame, intended as the bed for the rock, 
placed above ; the mass, weighing in its original form 4,000,000 lbs., 
was then raised by means of powerful screws, and deposited on the 
frame, when it was drawn up the inclined plane by the united force 
of six capstans. The road did not proceed in a direct line to the 
river, owing to the soft state of portions of the marsh; in many pla- 
ces it was impossible to reach a firm foundation with piles 50 feet in 
length. This naturally added to the difficulties of the transport, as 
the direction of the draft was frequently to be changed. Piles were 
driven along the whole line on both sides, at distances of 300 feet 
apart; to these the cables were made fast, while the capstans 
revolved ; two of which were sufficient to draw the stone on a level 
surface, while, on unequal ground, four were required. The rate of 
motion was from 500 to 1200 feet daily, which, when regard is had 
to the short winter days of five hours in that high latitude, may be 
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considered as rapid. So interesting was the spectacle of the enor- 
mous mass when moving, with the two drummers at their posts, the 
forge erected on it continually at work, and forty workmen constantly 
employed in reducing it to a regular form, that the empress and the 
court visited the spot to see the novel sight; and, notwithstanding 
the rigor of the season, crowds of persons of all ranks went out every 
day as spectators. Small flat sledges were attached to each side of 
the stone by ropes, on which were seated men provided with iron 
levers, whose duty it was to prevent the balls, of which fifteen on a 
side were used, from striking against each other, and thus impeding 
the motion. The tool-house was also attached, and moved with the 
stone, in order that everything might be ready to hand when re- 
quired. Experiments were tried with balls and grooves of cast-iron ; 
but this material crumbled into fragments as readily as if made of 
clay. No metal was found to bear the weight so well as the mixture 
of copper and tin; and even with this the balls were sometimes flat- 
tened, and the grooves curled up, when the pressure by any accident 
became unequal. The utility of rollers was also tried; but with 
double the number of capstans and. power, the cables broke, while 
the stone did not advance an inch. 

The work went on favorably, when it was suddenly checked by 
the sinking of the stone to a depth of 18 inches in the road, to the 
great chagrin of the engineer, who was suffering under a severe at- 
tack of marsh fever. He was not, however, disheartened, and speed- 
ily remedied the accident, spite of the idle clamors of the multitude ; 
aud in six weeks from the time of first drawing the stone from its 
bed, he had the satisfaction of seeing it safely deposited on the tem- 
porary wharf built for the purpose of embarkation on the banks of 
the river, when the charge fell into the hands of the Admiralty, who 
had undertaken the transport by water to the city. 

A vessel or barge 180 feet in length, 66 feet in width, and 17 feet 
from deck to keel, had been built with every appliance that skill 
could suggest, to render it capable of supporting the enormous bur- 
den. Great precautions were now necessary to prevent the possibil- 
ity of the falling of the rock into the stream ; water was let into the 
vessel until she sank to the bottom of the river, which brought her 
deck on a level with the wharf; the rock was then drawn on board 
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to maintain i: in that position, while the levers were arranged for a 
second lift. ‘To assist the action of the levers, large iron rings were 
soldered into the upper corner of the rock, from which small cables 
were passed to four capstans, each turned by 36 men, thus maintain- 
ing a steady strain ; while the stone was prevented from returning 
to its original position when the levers were shifted. These opera- 
tions were repeated until the rock was raised nearly to an equipoise, 
when cables from six other capstans were attached to the opposite 
side, to guard against a too sudden descent; and, as a further pre- 
caution against fracture, a bed, six feet in thickness, of hay and moss 
intermingled, was placed to receive the rock, on which it was hap- 
pily laid at the end of March, 1769. As it was of great importance 
that all the workmen should act at one and the same time, two 
drummers were stationed on the top of the stone, who, ata sign 
from the engineer, gave the necessary signals on their drums, and 
secured the certainty of order and precision in the various opera- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the machinery for the removal had been made. Of 
the lower grooved beams already described, six pairs were prepared, 
so that when the rock had advanced over one pair, they might be 
drawn forward and placed in a line in advance of the foremost, with- 
out interrupting the movements. The balls were laid in the grooves 
two feet apart; the upper frame, intended as the bed for the rock, 
placed above ; the mass, weighing in its original form 4,000,000 Ibs., 
was then raised by means of powerful screws, and deposited on the 
frame, when it was drawn up the inclined plane by the united force 
of six capstans. The road did not proceed ina direct line to the 
river, owing to the soft state of portions of the marsh; in many pla- 
ces it was impossible to reach a firm foundation with piles 50 feet in 
length. This naturally added to the difficulties of the transport, as 
the direction of the draft was frequently to be changed. Piles were 
driven along the whole line on both sides, at distances of 300 feet 
apart; to these the cables were made fast, while the capstans 
revolved ; two of which were sufficient to draw the stone on a level 
surface, while, on unequal ground, four were required. ‘The rate ol 
motion was from 500 to 1200 feet daily, which, when regard is had 
to the short winter days of five hours in that high latitude, may be 
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considered as rapid. So interesting was the spectacle of the enor- 
mous mass when moving, with the two drummers at their posts, the 
forge erected on it continually at work, and forty workmen constantly 
employed in reducing it to a regular form, that the empress and the 
court visited the spot to see the novel sight; and, notwithstanding 
the rigor of the season, crowds of persons of all ranks went out every 
day as spectators. Small flat sledges were attached to each side of 
the stone by ropes, on which were seated men provided with iron 
levers, whose duty it was to prevent the balls, of which fifteen on a 
side were used, from striking against each other, and thus impeding 
the motion. The tool-house was also attached, and moved with the 
stone, in order that everything might be ready to hand when re- 
quired. Experiments were tried with balls and grooves of cast-iron ; 
but this material crumbled into fragments as readily as if made of 
clay. No metal was found to bear the weight so. well as the mixture 
of copper and tin; and even with this the balls were sometimes flat- 
tened, and the grooves curled up, when the pressure by any accident 
became unequal. The utility of rollers was also tried; but with 
double the number of capstans and power, the cables broke, while 
the stone did not advance an inch. 

The work went on favorably, when it was suddenly checked by 
the sinking of the stone to a depth of 18 inches in the road, to the 
great chagrin of the engineer, who was suffering under a severe at- 
tack of marsh fever. He was not, however, disheartened, and speed- 
ily remedied the accident, spite of the idle clamors of the multitude ; 
and in six weeks from the time of first drawing the stone from its 
bed, he had the satisfaction of seeing it safely deposited on the tem- 
porary wharf built for the purpose of embarkation on the banks of 
the river, when the charge fell into the hands of the Admiralty, who 
had undertaken the transport by water to the city. 

A vessel or barge 180 feet in length, 66 feet in width, and 17 feet 
from deck to keel, had been built with every appliance that skill 
could suggest, to render it capable of supporting the enormous bur- 
den. Great precautions were now necessary to prevent the possibil- 
ity of the falling of the rock into the stream ; water was let into the 
vessel until she sank to the bottom of the river, which brought her 
deck on a level with the wharf; the rock was then drawn on board 
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by means of two capstans placed on the deck of another vessel, 
~anchored at some distance from the shore. Pumps and buckets were 
now brought into use to clear the barge of the water with which she 
had been filled; but to the surprise and consternation of those en- 
gaged, she did not rise equally; the centre, bearing most of the 
weight, remained at the bottom, while the head and stern, springing 
up, gave to the whole the form of a sharp curve: the timbers gave 
way, and the seams opening, the water reéntered rapidly ; 400 men 
were then set to bale, in order that every part might be simultane- 
ously cleared; but the curve became greater in proportion to the 
diminution of the internal volume of water. 

M. Lascary, who, from the time the rock had been placed on the 
deck of the vessel, had been a simple spectator of these operations, 
which occupied two weeks, now received orders to draw it again 
upon the wharf. He immediately applied himself to remedy the 
error— which had been committed in not distributing the weight 
equally — without removing the stone. He first caused the head 
and stern of the barge to be loaded with large stones, until they sank 
to a level with the centre ; the rock was then raised by means of 
screws and beams of timber, diverging to every part of the vessel, 
placed under and against it; and, on the removal of the screws, the 
pressure being equal in every part, she regained her original form. 
The water was next pumped out, the stones removed from the head 
and stern, a ship lashed on each side of the barge, which, on the 
22d September, arrived opposite the quay where it was intended to 
erect the statue. 

Not the least difficult part of the work, the debarkation, remained 
to be done. As the river was here of a greater depth than at the 
place of embarkation, rows of piles had been driven into the bottom 
alongside the quay, and cut off level ata distance of eight feet be- 
low the surface ; on these the barge was rested; and, to prevent the 
recurrence of the rising of the head and stern when the supports 
should be removed, three masts, lashed together, crossing the deck 
at each extremity, were secured to the surface of the quay. It was 
then feared that, as the rock approached the shore, the vessel might 
keel and precipitate it into the river. ‘This was obviated by fixing 
six other masts to the quay, which projected across the whole breadth 
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of the deck, and were made fast to a vessel moored outside ; thus 
presenting a counterpoise to the weight of the stone. The grooved 
beams were laid ready, the cables secured, and at the moment of re- 
moving the last support, the drummers beat the signal: the men at 
the capstans ran round with a cheer; the barge heeled slightly, 
which accelerated the movement; and in an instant the rock was 
safely landed on the quay. 

Such was the successful result of an undertaking, extraordinary in 
its nature and the circumstances in opposition to it.* “An example 
is here afforded to those who may have to struggle with difficulties 
in mechanical art, that will stimulate them to attempt what may ap- 
pear impossible to the timid and unreflecting. He who contends 
successfully with the adverse opinions of men of learning, and the 
blind prejudices of the multitude, achieves a moral as well asa 
physical triumph, deserving of high praise and imitation. 

It is to be regretted that the effect of this unrivalled pedestal was 
marred by the diminution of its size. Under the direction of the 
artist who had so successfully formed the statue, it was pared and 
chiseled, until the weight was reduced to 3,000,000 lbs. ; and the 
outline, instead of being left bold and broken, as best suited the char- 
acter of the group, was made smooth and uniform. It forms, how- 
ever, one of the chief attractions of St. Petersburg, standing in the 
square opposite the Isaac Bridge, at the western extremity of the 
Admiralty. Here the colossal equestrian statue of the founder of 
this magnificent city, placed on a granite rock, seems to command 
the undivided attention of a stranger. On approaching nearer, the 
simple inscription fixed on it, in bronze letters, “‘ Petro Primo, Cath- 
arina Secunda, mpccLxxxt,” meets the eye. The same inscription in 
the Russian language appears on the opposite side. The area is 
enclosed within a handsoine railing, placed between granite pillars. 
The idea of Falconet, the French architect, commissioned to erect 
an equestrian statue to the extraordinary man at whose command 
a few scattered huts of fishermen were converted into palaces, was 
to represent the hero as conquering, by enterprise and personal 
courage, difficulties almost insurmountable. This the artist imag- 


* The whole expense of the removal did not exceed 70,000 rubles, or £14,000 ; 
while the materials which remained were worth two thirds the sum. 
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ined might be properly represented by placing Peter on a fiery steed, 
which he is supposed to have taught, by skill, management, and 
perseverance, to rush upa steep and precipitous rock, to the very 
brink of a precipice, over which the animal and the imperial rider 
pause without fear, and in an attitude of triumph. The horse rears 
with his fore-feet in the air, and seems to be impatient of restraint; 
while the sovereign, turned towards the island, surveys with calm 
and serene countenance his capital rising out of the waters, over 
which he extends the hand of protection. The bold manner in which 
the group has been made to rest on the hind legs of the horse only, 
is not more surprising than the skill with which advantage has been 
taken of the allegorical figure of the serpent of envy spurned by the 
horse, to assist in upholding so gigantic a mass. This monument 
of bronze is said to have been cast at a single jet. The height of the 
figure of the emperor is 11 feet, that of the horse 17 feet. The 
bronze is, in the thinnest parts, only the fourth of an inch, and one 
inch in the thickest part; the general weight of metal in the group 
is equal to 36,636 English pounds. 





Forrester’s Evenings at Home. 
MOUNTAINS. 


M. F. lam very glad to see a larger company at every succeed- 
ing meeting. So it should be. Knowledge should be eagerly sought, 
and at every opportunity. How much better to lay aside our amuse- 
ments occasionally, and inquire who, and what we are, what phe- 
nomena surround us, how we may live so as to be a blessing to man- 
kind, as well as happy ourselves! If the girls were always skipping 
ropes, and the boys trundling their hoops, they would soon become 
tired of the exertion, and there would be no pleasure at all in it. 
Change requires change. A moderate amount of play is required 
and useful, both to boys and girls. It is not well to abstain from it. 
Yet how soon we learn to shun those who do nothing else but play! 
They are wasting the most precious part of their existence. 


- 
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I have chosen Movunrarns for our subject to-night, though there 
are not many facts about them which you can readily understand. 
Mountains are vast elevations of land, varying in height in different 
countries. ‘The highest mountain upon the face of the earth is a 
peak of the great chain separating Hindostan from Thibet, called the 
Himalaya mountains. Its name is Dhawalagiri peak, and it is more 
than five miles high. 

Flora. What is the difference between a mountain and a hill, 
Mr. Forrester ? 

M. F. Just as much as there is between a girl and a woman. 
Pray, Miss Flora, are you a woman ? 

Flora. Why, it seems to me that I am a young woman. 

M. F. Well, if you will allow me to use a comparative phrase, 
a hill is a young mountain. The terms are merely relative, and 
every person must decide for himself whether the one or the other 
should be employed. 

Mountains present a great variety of forms. Some are bold, pre- 
cipitous, and steep, with deep, yawning and impassable chasms upon 
their sides ; others are more easy of ascent, with smooth surfaces, 
on the sides of which are numerous cultivated fields and pasturage 
for cattle and sheep. ‘The most remarkable type of the former vari- 
ety, is the Peter Botte Mountain, on the island of Mauritius, a pic- 
ture of which you have before you. 

It is, in fact, a high rock, some three hundred and fifty feet in 
height; its pinnacle being nearly two thousand feet above the sea, 
which is only a few miles distant. 

Henry. It must be a grand sight to look down from the top of 
this elevation. Has it been often visited ? 

M. F. No, very rarely. Its top has once or twice been reached, 
—the first time in September, 1842, by a party of British officers. 
It was a daring adventure. One of the party gives the following 
narrative of the efforts to accomplish their object : — 


From most points of view the mountain seems to rise out of the range, 
which runs nearly parallel to that part of the sea-coast which forms the bay of 
Port Louis, but on arriving at its base you find that it is actually separated 
from the rest of the range by a ravine or cleft of a tremendous depth. Seen 
from the town (as is perceived by the sketch) it appears a cone with a large 
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overhanging rock at its summit ; but so extraordinarily sharp and knife-like 
is this, in common with all the rocks in the island, that, when seen end on, as 
the sailors say, it appears nearly quite perpendicular. In fact, I have seen it 
in fifty points of view, and cannot yet assign to it any one precise form. 


oo es 





All our preparations being made, we started, and a more picturesque line 
of march I have seldom seen. Our van was composed of about fifteen or 
twenty Sepoys in every variety of costume, together with a few negroes car- 
rying our food, dry clothes, &c. Our path lay up a very steep ravine, formed 
by the rains in the wet season, which having loosened all the stones, made it 
anything but pleasant ; those below were obliged to keep a bright look-out for 
tumbling rocks, and one of these missed Keppel and myself by a miracle. 
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From the head of the gorge we turned off along the other face of the moun- 
tain; holding by the shrubs above, while below there was nothing but the 
tops of the forest for more than nine hundred feet down the slope. 

On rising to the shoulder, a view burst upon us which quite defies my de- 
scriptive powers. We stood on a little narrow ledge or neck of land, about 
twenty yards in length. On the side which we mounted, we looked back into 
the deep wooded gorge we had passed up; while, on the opposite side of the 
neck, which was between six and seven feet broad, the precipice went sheer 
Jown fifteen hundred feet'to the plain. One extremity of the neck was equally 
precipitous, and the other was bounded by what to me was the most magnifi- 
cent sight I ever saw. A narrow, knife-like edge of rock, broken here and 
there by precipitous faces, ran up in a conical form to about three hundred or 
three hundred and fifty feet above us; and on the very pinnacle old ‘‘ Peter 
Botte ”’ frowned in all his glory. 

After a short rest we proceeded to work. The ladder had been left by 
Lloyd and Dawkins last year. It was about twelve feet high, and reached, 
as you may perceive, about half way up a face of perpendicular rock. The 
fuot, which was spiked, rested on a ledge, with barely three inches on each 
side. A grapnel line had been also left last year, but was not used. A ne- 


gro of Lloyd’s clambered from the top of the ladder by the cleft in the face of 


the rock, not trusting his weight to the old and rotten line. He carried a 


small cord round his middle ; and it was fearful to see the cool, steady way in 
which he climbed, where a single loose stone or false hold must have sent him 
down into the abyss. However, he fearlessly scrambled away, till at length 
we heard him halloo from under the neck, ** All right.””. These negroes use 
their feet exactly like monkeys, grasping with them every projection almost 
as firmly as with their hands. The line carried up he made fast above, and 
up it we all four shinned in succession. It was, joking apart, awful work. In 
several places the ridge ran to an edge, not a foot broad; and I could, as I 
held on, half sitting, half kneeling, across the ridge, have kicked my right 
shoe down to the plain on one side, and my left into the bottom of the ravine 
on the other. The only thing which surprised me was my own steadiness 
and freedom from all giddiness. I had been nervous in mounting the ravine, 
in the morning, but gradually I got so excited and determined to succeed, that 
I could look down that dizzy height without the smallest sensation of swim- 
ming in the head. Nevertheless, I held on uncommonly hard, and felt very 
well satisfied when I was under the neck. And a more extraordinary situa- 
tion I never wasin. The head, which is an enormous mass of rock about 
thirty-five feet in height, overhangs its base many feet on every side. A 
ledge of tolerably level rock runs round three sides of the base, about six feet 
in width, bounded everywhere by the abrupt edge of the precipice, except in 
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the spot where it is joined by the ridge up which we climbed. In one spot 
the head, overhanging its base several feet, reaches only perpendicularly over 
the edge of the precipice ; and, most fortunately, it was at the very spot where 
we mounted. Here it was that we reckoned on getting up. A communication 
being established with the shoulder by a double line of ropes, we proceeded to 
get up the necessary material, Lloyd's portable ladder, additional coils of rope, 
crowbars, &c. But now the question, and a puzzler too, was, how to get the 
ladder up against the rock. Lloyd had prepared some iron arrows, with 
thongs, to fire over; and having got up a gun, he made a line fast round his 
body, which we all held on, and going over the edge of the precipice on the 
opposite side, he leaned back against the line, and fired over the least project- 
ing part. Had the line broken, he would have fallen eighteen hundred feet. 
Twice this failed ; and then he had recourse to a large stone with a lead-line, 
which swung diagonally, and seemed to be a feasible plan; several times he 
made beautiful heaves, but the provoking line would not catch, and away 
went the stone far down below, till at length A®olus, pleased, I suppose, with 
his perseverance, gave us a shift of wind for about a minute, and over went 
the stone, and was eagerly seized on the opposite side. ‘‘ Hurrah, my lads! 
steady ’s the word.’’ Three lengths of the ladder were put together on the 
ledge, a large line was attached to the one which was over the head, and 
carefully drawn up, and finally, a two-inch rope, to the extremity of which we 
lashed the top of our ladder, then lowered it gently over the precipice till it 
hung perpendicularly, and was steadied by two negroes on the ridge below. 
** All right; now hoist away !’’ and up went the ladder, till the foot came to 
the edge of our ledge, where it was lashed in firmly to the rock. We then 
hauled away on the guy to steady it, and made it fast. ‘The union-jack and 
a boat-hook were passed up, and Old England’s flag waved freely and gallant- 
ly on the redoubted Peter Botte. 

I certainly never felt anything like the excitement of that moment ; even 
the negroes down on the shoulder took up our hurrahs, and we could hear far 
below the faint shout of the astonished inhabitants of the plain. We were 
determined to do nothing by halves, and accordingly, made preparation for 
sleeping under the neck, by hauling up blankets, pea-jackets, &c. Mean- 
while our dinner was preparing on the shoulder below, and about 4 P. M., 
we descended our ticklish path to partake of the portable soup, preserved 
salmon, &c. Our party was now increased by Dawkins and his cousin, 4 
lieutenant of the Talbot, to whom we had written, informing them of our 
hopes of success, but their heads would not allow them to mount the head or 
neck. After dinner, as it was getting dark, I screwed up my nerves and 
climbed to our queer little nest at the top, followed by Tom Keppel and ane- 
gro, who carried some dry wood, and made a fire in a cleft under the rocks: 
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Lloyd and Philpotts soon came up, and we began to arrange ourselves for the 
night. I had on two pair of trousers, a shooting waistcoat, jacket, and a huge 
Flushing jacket over that, a thick woollen sailor's cap, and each of us lighted 
a cigar as we seated ourselves to wait for the appointed hour for our signal 
of success. It was a glorious sight to look down from that giddy pinnacle 
over the whole island, lying so calm and beautiful in the moonlight, except 
where the broad black shadows of the other mountains intercepted the light. 
Here and there we could see a light twinkling in the plains, or the fire of 
some sugar-manufactory, but not a sound of any sort reached us, except an 
occasional shout from the party down on the shoulder (we four being the only 
ones above.) At length, in the direction of Port Louis, a bright flash was 
seen, and after a long interval the boom of the evening gun. We then pre- 
pared our prearranged signal, and whiz went a rocket from our nest, light- 
ing up for an instant the peaks of the hills below us, and then leaving us in 
darkness. We next burnt a blue light, and nothing can be conceived more 
perfectly beautiful than the broad glare against the over-hanging rock. The 
wild-looking group we made in our uncouth habiliments, and the narrow ledge 
on which we stood, were all distinctly shown, while many of the tropical 
birds, frightened at our vagaries, came glancing by in the light, and then 
swooped away screeching into the gloom below, for the gorge on our left 
was dark as Erebus. 


Henry. 1 ascended the Catskill Mountains last year, the first high 
ground I ever visited. I could not help wishing, while gazing upon 
the vast and beautiful prospect below, that I could visit the highest 
mountain on the earth. 

M. F. That you can never do. No one ever has, and probably 
never can, reach the highest mountain’s summit, by many thousand 
feet. Various causes will prevent it. Difficulty in breathing e one 
might probably prevent it. Then, again, as we ascend from the foot 
of a mountain, the whole natural phenomena change as we go. At 
first, we pass through a forest. Leaving this, a belt of shrubbery 
must be passed over. Then all signs of vegetation disappear, except 
a kind of moss upon the rocks. Soon we reach the region of perpet- 
ual snow and ice. Into this we may indeed make some progress, 
but the snows grow deeper and deeper, the air feels thin, and breath- 
ing becomes difficult. Deep chasms in the snow and ice, which 
have been for ages accumulating, at last shut up our progress, and 
our journey is at an end. 7 

Mountains have always a greater declivity on one side than the 
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other, and generally that which is nearest the sea is most steep. The 
Alps have a much more abrupt descent on the Italian, than on the 
Swiss side; and the Himalaya mountains are steepest on the south- 
west. Almost every mountain of considerable elevation will give 
evidence of the same fact. A series of mountains having the same 
basis, is called a chain, as the Uralian chain, which separates Eu- 
rope from Asia, and the Alleghany chain in the United States. 

I have said nothing concerning volcanoes, as I mean, before long, 
to devote a few pages to that interesting and wonderful subject. In 
the mean time, try and think what causes them. Why does the 
earth tremble and shake, and particular mountains send forth fire 
and stones, and lava? Some people assert that these are but the 
vent-holes to the internal fires forever at work in our earth. What 
say you? Examine the subject. You can’t help being interested. 


Sketches of Natural History. 


NUMBER SIXTEEN. 


THE IBEX. 


Tuts pretty animal, of the goat family, resembles, in many respects, 
the Cuamois, in its habits, though its horns are much larger and 
stronger. It is now rarely met with, having become very shy and 
wild from the encroachments made upon its race by the Alpine 
hunters. It is found, however, in the Alps, on the Caucasian 
Mountains, and in the mountains of Abyssinia in Africa. 

Like the chamois, it loves to frequent the most exalted ranges, near 
the limits of perpetual snow, where it feeds principally upon moss 
and the leaves upon the low bushes which grow there. It is exceed- 
ingly watchful, and difficult of approach, on account of the delicacy 
of its senses of hearing and smell. It is a small animal, perhaps 
two and a half feet in height. Its color changes with the seasons, 
from a reddish brown in summer to a brown gray in winter. 

The ibex is hunted for its flesh and skin, chiefly the latter. When 
driven to desperation, it will sometimes turn upon its pursuers and 
butt with its powerful-horns, and endeavor to drive its adversary over 
tremendous precipices. 
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An ibex was once tamed by a family of Swiss peasants, living far 
up on the side of Mount Rosa. It would come regularly every morn- 
ing to receive its food from the hands of its friends, unless a stran- 
ger was there. Then it would keep away, altogether out of sight. 
It is supposed that its sense of smell warned the animal of the pres- 
ence of an enemy, as nothing could tempt it within sight during the 
visit of a stranger. The next day, however, if the coast was clear, 
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it would come as usual, just as though nothing had happened. Ef- 
forts were made to cheat the animal, by setting up an effigy with a 
gun near the house. The sagacious beast, however, took no notice 
of it, but came fearlessly for several days. At length, a peasant from 
a neighboring village was dressed up to appear as much like the 
figure as possible, and put in its place, but Mr. Ibex was not to be 
fooled, and did not appear. His sense of smell was a match for the 
cunning of man. 


Has one served thee? Tell it to many. Hast thou served many 
Tell it not. 
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A Gold Watch. 


I HAVE new in my hand a gold watch, which combines embellish- 
ment and utility in happy proportion, and is usually considered a 
very valuable appendage to a gentleman. Its hands, face, chain and 
case, are of chased and burnished gold. Its gold seals sparkle into 
the ruby, the topaz, the sapphire, the emerald. I open it, and find 
that the works, without which this elegantly dressed case would bea 
mere shell — these hands motionless, and these figures without mean- 
ing —are made of brass. [investigate further, and ask what is the 
spring, by which all these works are put in motion, made of? I am 
told that it is made of steel—I ask, what is steel? The reply is, 
that it is iron which has undergone a chemical process. So, then, I 
find that the main-spring, without which the watch would be motion- 
less, and its hands, figures, and embellishments but toys, is not of 
gold —that would not do — but of iron. Iron is, therefore, the only 
precious metal ; and this gold watch is an apt emblem of society. Its 
hands and figures, which tell the hours, resemble the master spirits of 
the age, to whose movement every eye is occasionally directed. Its 
useless but sparkling seals, sapphires, rubies, topazes, and embellish- 
ments, the aristocracy. Its works of brass, the middle classes, by 
the increasing intelligence and power of which, the master spirits of 
the age are moved ; and its iron main-spring, shut up in a box, but 
never thought of except when it is disordered, broken, or wants wind- 
ing up, symbolizes the laboring classes, which are ignorantly or su- 
perciliously called the lower classes, which, like the main-spring, are 
wound up by the payment of wages; which classes are shut up in 
pbscurity ; and though constantly at work, and absolutely necessary 
to the movements of society, as the main-spring is to the gold watch, 
are never thought of, except when they require their wages, or are 
in some want or disorder of some kind or other. — Edward Everett. 


A lady wrote this affectionate and laconic letter to her husband : 
“| write to you, because I have nothing to do; I end my letter, be- 
cause I have nothing to say.” 
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The Electric Telegraph. 


In the first volume of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, I gave you 
a description of the electric telegraph, and explained the manner in 
which messages are sent over a wire, suspended upon poles from one 
place to another. Since then many improvements have been made 
in transmitting intelligence in this way, and a number of new lines 
have been constructed. The English method of sending news is 
different from ours. The cut on the preceding page will give you 
a view of the operator at work. Theirsystem is not quite as good 
as ours, though it gives the message with fewer errors. Ours trans- 
mits words more rapidly than theirs, and on some of the lines the 
exact words are PRINTED distinctly, on a strip of paper, although the 
operator is hundreds of miles away. The person who gives the 
message in this way seats himself at a machine, somewhat resem- 
bling a piano, with keys for the various letters; and by touching 
these keys, one after another, the words are all plainly transcribed 
at the other end of the wire. The capital letters only are used, and 
when printed appear somewhat like this : — 


A-THIEF=HAS*JUST=ESCAPED-FROM-CUSTODY. 


I took up a New York newspaper lately, and on casting my eyes 
upon the “news by telegraph,” I found that the editor had received 
despatches from the following places, the same day the paper was 
printed, viz., St. Johns, in New Brunswick; Montreal, in Canada; 
Portland, Maine; Boston, Massachusetts; Albany, Buffalo, and 
Rochester, New York; Baltimore, Maryland ; Charleston, S. Caro- 
lina; New Orleans, Louisiana; St. Louis, Missouri; and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Now St. Johns and New Orleans are seventeen hun- 
dred miles apart. Yet Science has found a way to overcome this 
great space in a moment. 

There is a very amusing way in which the telegraph is occasion- 
ally used, which is this: — A few days ago a thief stole a consider- 
able sum of money in Boston, and immediately took the express train 
of cars for New York. He flattered himself, when he felt himself be- 
ing carried off with rail-road speed, that he was safe. He was an 
ignorant man, and when he paid his fare he did not hesitate to show 
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the golden guineas he had stolen, supposing that before night he | 
should be out the reach of his pursuers. But, alas! he was doomed 
to a sad disappointment ; for as soon as the theft was discovered, a 
telegraphic despatch was sent to Springfield, informing the police 
there that a robbery had been committed, and that the thief — giving 
a description of his dress —was supposed to be on board the express 
train. On the arrival of the train at Springfield the fellow was read- 
ily found, and arrested. At first he denied that he was the person 
but the guineas were found upon him, and he was conveyed back to 
Boston. On his way he confessed to the officer that he was the 
man; “ but,” added he, with a comical expression of wonder, “] 
don’t see how you knew anything about it.” 
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St. George’s Hall, Gibraltar. . 


Life and Adventures of William Wander. 
CHAPTER Ill. 
in a few days I completely recovered my health, as well as my 


spirits, and I felt much more agreeable. I got on my “sea legs” 
likewise, so that I could walk the deck of the “Clio” as well as the 
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best of the old salts. Yet I could not seem quite at home with the 
floor rolling about under my feet. First the vessel would rock one 
way, and by the time I had got the hang of the motion, she would 
be moving over in the opposite direction. 

“ Halloo, Will!” said old Mr. Brenner to me, as I was staggering 
across the decks one day ; “what’s the matter, boy ? You seem to be 
undecided whether to go backward, forward, or sideways. Come, 
trim ship, and walk erect, as I do.” And the old fellow straight- 
ened himself up, and stumped his old wooden leg across the deck as 
straight as an arrow. I tried to follow him, but it was no use. | 
was obliged to catch at everything I could reach, to prevent my fall- 
ing down. 

“Well,” said he, “if you cannot walk, come and sit down by me, 
and let us have achat. You have not had my experience on deck. 
Twenty years’ practice I have seen —twenty long, longyears. But 
that was a good while ago.” 

‘Did you go to sea as a sailor, or as a soldier, Mr. Brenner?” said 
I, glancing at his wooden leg. 

“*Q, as a soldier,” returned the old man, bringing his cane down 
upon his timber supporter, “ and here you see my reward.” 

“Pray, did you lose your leg in a battle ? ” 

“Yes, boy, on board the Chesapeake, during the engagement 
with the Shannon. I was just about ascending the shrouds of our 
vessel, when a whole broadside from the enemy’s vessel was poured 
in upon us. I felt a tremendous blow, and was thrown violently down 
upon the deck. This scar you see here was caused by striking my 
forehead against a splintered yard in my fall. For some moments J 
was senseless, and when I recovered | was in the surgeon’s room 
below. My leg was gone, and I saw with horror my poor wounded 
comrades about me. Ah! Wally, my boy, my blood thrills now 
while I think of the sight.” 

“That was a severe fight, was it not, sir?” said I. 

‘Yes, yes. -It was a short one, too. Ourcrew was just enlisted, 
and wanted experience. Captain Lawrence, flushed with his suc- 
cess in capturing the British brig Peacock, a few months before, was 
perhaps a little too hasty in venturing out of Boston harbor at the 
challenge of the English commander. But he was a brave fellow, 
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and was ready to venture everything for his country. Well, we met 
the Shannon, and presently the battle raged with tremendous fury. 
We had the worst of it, though. The rigging of our vessel was cut 
completely to pieces, so that she was unmanageable. The Shannon 
came down upon us with a terrible crash, and her marines jumped 
on board our vessel, and soon completed their conquest. Poor Cap- 
tain Lawrence received his mortal wound in the conflict. He was 
brought below soon after myself. The brave fellow, delirious from 
suffering, thought only of his country’s honor. ‘ Don’t etve vr 
THE sHip!’ were his only words, and he repeated them many times. 
They ring in my ears now. He survived the action but a few days, 
and spoke but little during that time.” 

“What do you think of war, Mr. Brenner?” said I. ‘It seems 
to me to be a foolish way of settling difficulties generally.” 

“So it is, sare enough,” he continued, “ though sometimes it is 
necessary. However, as J don’t mean to fight any more, and I hope 
you will never do anything of the sort, Master Wally, we won’t dis- 
cuss the matter at present, but go down to dinner.” 

Many long hours during the voyage did I afterwards pass with my 
old friend, in a very pleasant way. I found him full of fun, and fond 
of relating his adventures, and he declared that he was never happier 
than when he had a youngster by his side. 

Poor Ben, as I have before said, was very sick for over a week. I 
remained with him, and did all I could to comfort him, but he said if 
he had had any notion of such an ill turn he would never have left 
home. However, Mr. Brenner and myself managed to keep him in 
pretty good spirits. 

Perhaps my readers will like to know what my duties were on 
board the Clio. I will tell them. As soon asI had got cleverly 
over my sea-sickness, the captain took me into his neat little cabin 
one morning, and showed me his papers and books, and explained to 
me that my task would be to keep them in as neat and perfect order 
as I possibly could. ‘“ You are to be captain’s clerk,” said he. “ Now 
mind my word, look out sharp, and- your task shall be an easy one. 
Obey orders, let what will happen — keep everything in its place, even 
your pens and scraps of paper. Doeverything at once and promptly, 
—in short, be alive to your duties, and you will get along capi- 


tally.” 
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This was good advice, and I followed it as nearly as I could. | 
had an easy time, and I felt therefore doubly willing to*do what was 
required of me with care and attention. Ben was required to make 
himself generally useful, and to assist the mate, and other officers 
of the ship. 

When we had been about a week out of sight of land, I was sur- 
prised to see a number of birds following in the wake of our vessel. 
They were the “ Stormy Petrel,” or “ Mother Cary’s Chickens,” as 
the sailors call them. 





‘The Stormy Petre. 


These sprightly, airy creatures interested me highly. Those I 
saw were about as large as a chicken ten weeks old, and very much 
such a shape. Their wings are very large, and they could fly with 
remarkable speed. Mr. Brenner told me that they lived almost con- 
tinually upon the ocean, far away from all land, feeding upon the 
floating marine insects, and the bits of bread and meat thrown to 
them, or which fall from the vessels. With a hook baited as for 
catching fish, I caught two of them from the stern of our ship. They 
have a melancholy cry, somewhat resembling that .of a pewet. 
They did not seem to have any fear of us, but came close under 
the vessel, yet they rarely or never-alighted upon it. It is a strange 
bird. Some one wrote some pretty lines about them many years 
ago, which I learned to repeat : 
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THE STORMY PETREL. 


My course is o’er the sea, the sea, 
Where the wind roams free, — 
Where the tempest flies 
On a wing of might, 
And the billow rolls 
In a robe of white ! 


My course is o’er the tide, the tide, 
Where the fearless ride, — 
Where the bloody deed 
In battle is done, 
And the gory wreath 
Of victory won! 


My course is o’er the deep, the deep, 
Where the lost ones sleep, — 
Down, down in the hush 
Of a coral bed, 
Where the mermaid sighs 
O’er the lonely dead ! 


My course is east —my course is west— 
Where, where shall the petrel rest ?— 
In the cleft of a rock, 
Where the surges sweep, 
And lulled by the shock, 
Shall the petrel sleep. 


We passed the Azores, or Western Islands, at some considerable 
distance ; still I could readily perceive the green fields and the scat- 
tered villages. After being out of sight of land so long, they appeared 
to have an especial beauty to me. Ben said he should “ like to go 
ashore a spell,” but we were both obliged to forego the treat, as our 
vessel did not stop there. Ships frequently put into Fayal, the 
principal port upon these islands, to obtain water or other neces- 
saries. 

Ten days after passing the Azores, we began to see the uneven, 
mountainous coast of Spain. The first sight of the old world filled 
my mind with strange emotions, and I gazed upon the blue outline, 
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as it grew nearer and nearer, with feelings which I cannot describe. 
The next morning we were passing through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and I learned with considerable pleasure that we should stop at the 
town for several days. 

There is one singular fact in regard to the Mediterranean Sea, 
which deserves mention here. Being situated inland, and separat- 
ing Europe and Africa, it receives the water from a great number 
of large rivers flowing into it, from the north, east, and south. Yet 
notwithstanding this, the water from the ocean ts continually flowing 
into the sea, also, through the Straits of Gibraltar. Where does 
it go to? is the natural inquiry. It was supposed once that there 
was an wader current running out of the straits, and various experi- 
ments were tried to prove this. But that theory is now exploded, 
and it is certain that the water passes away by evaporation. 

In a few hours the “Clio” cast anchor at Gibraltar. From the 
situation of this place, being at the entrance to the Mediterranean, 
it is considered of great political importance. It is connected with 
the south-eastern coast of Spain on one side, by a neck of land, while 
on its other sides the rock of the fortress, bristling with cannon, and 
rough with the craggy protuberances by which its face is broken, 
towers upwards of thirteen hundred feet above the sea. The fortress 
was taken by the British and Dutch in 1704, and passed into the 
possession of the English nine years after, who have held it ever 
since. It was assailed by the combined forces of France and Spain 
in 1779, and the siege continued four years; but the fortress was 
successfully held, and is now considered one of the most important 
strong-holds of the British power in Europe. 

During our stop here, Mr. Brenner, Ben, and myself, paid a visit 
to the rock of Gibraltar ; for after all it is but a huge rock. During 
the siege above mentioned, two enormous halls were constructed, for 
security and defence. The cut at the beginning of this chapter will 
give you a good idea of the largest, or St. George’s Hall. It will 
hold several hundred men, and has several cannon pointed in various 
directions, ready to deal destruction upon an approaching enemy. 
These halls cost an immense sum of money, both being dug out of 
solid rock. The walls and ceiling are so firm, that the least noise 
echoes loudly for some time; and when one of the guns was dis- 
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charged, as was the case when we were there, the noise was almost 
deafening. What it must have been when a number were fired at 
once, I cannot tell. At any rate, I should not like to be present, 
though I should rather be there than in the vessel fired at! 







Maurice Wilkins, the Shetland Adventurer. 


CHAPTER IX. 






In our last chapter the whale was left secured to the vessel. Now 
the sailors were anything but idle. Hastily partaking of a slight re- 
past, which the cook had ready against their return, they got pre- 
pared, as the boatswain said, to see what the’“ gentleman’s jacket 
and trimmings ” would bring them in London market. Eight men, 
with irons on their shoes to prevent slipping off into the water, and 
long sharp spades in their hands, jumped down up6n the giant to 
prepare the blubber for raising on deck. This they did by cutting 
it in strips eighteen inches wide, from the belly to the back. The 
skin was about one inch in thickness, and under it the blubber was 
situated —a beautiful yellowish substance enveloping the whole body 
from six to twelve inches in thickness. Tackle from projecting spars 
above was let down and hooked into these strips as fast as they were 
got ready, when they were raised on deck, peeling off from the red, 
strong muscle underneath like the bark from the wood of a June 
whistle. As fast as these long strips were raised on deck, they were 
cut up into pieces, and stowed away until leisure was allowed to barrel 
the oil. Both sides of the whale were thus laid bare. A hole was 
made in the top of his head, and over six barrels of clear oil dipped ; 
out of that curious reservoir. The lips were cut off, and the tongue, fe 
a most unwieldy mass of fat attached to the lower jaw, hoisted with | 
them on board. The upper jaw was lined with the substance known 
familiarly as whalebone. This was fringed with long, coarse, black 
hair. When in quest of food, the whale swims along near the sur- 
face of the water, with mouth open. After it is filled with water 
containing myriads of those minute creatures on which this monster 
animal feeds, he suddenly closes it, ejecting the water, and entang- 
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ling and retaining in his ready net the medusa which his fat tongue 
now sweeps down his throat, a most savory morsel. 

Maurice had never seen such spout-holes as were on the head of 
this whale. They were nine inches in diameter. The whale throws 
water from these orifices only for a few seconds. They are his nos- 
trils, and communicate directly with his lungs. The spout is the 
throwing out of the water which fills them every time he goes com- 
pletely under water. 

On cutting off the side-fins Maurice discovered that the whale had 
had some most troublesome enemies. Some little animals. which 
the sailors called whale-lice, had fastened themselves to his body, 
under the fins, and lived there on the fat which they were provided 
with the means of reaching. 

“How much oil shall we have?” was the question, as the last 
scrap was picked up and the carcass sent adrift. 

“One hundred and twenty barrels, for a guess,” said the captain, 
“which, after allowing the owners’ shares, will give you a barrel each, 
pretty nearly.” 

The sailors, all but the night-watch, now ate their suppers and 
“turned in” to their hammocks, to enjoy that rest and repose which 
nature requires, and which labor makes so sweet. 

The captain ordered the sails all set, and then examining the com- 
pass, a chart, and the chronometer, he made a quick calculation, and 
having given the man at the wheel some instructions, he came for- 
ward and sat down by his passengers. 

“ You must feel fatigued with to-day’s exertions,” remarked Mr. 
Roberts. 

“The whalemen don’t mind a hard day’s work occasionally, when 
we get so well rewarded as to-day,” replied the captain. ‘ We had 
most excellent fortune in capturing our whale, as well as in having 
so smooth a sea to secure the blubber. I seldom have seen so sad a 
crew, off a wreck, as ours, once this last June, when a large whale 
instantly sunk from before our eyes.” 

‘What do you suppose is the reason this sometimes happens ?” 
asked Maurice. 

“ Perhaps,” said the captain, “(a lance penetrates to the air-blad- 
ders, and permitting the air to escape, the whale, owing to its greater 
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specific gravity, no longer floats upon the surface. We average to 
lose one out of every ten by their sinking.” 

“ Could not some buoys be contrived,” asked Mr. Roberts, “ to 
float the whales after they are killed ?” 

“Various expedients have been suggested, but all have been 
deemed impracticable,” said the captain. 

After half an hour’s further conversation, Mr. Roberts and Mau- 
rice retired, hoping that favorable winds would bring them, during 
the next day, within sight of the country they proposed visiting. 

Before Maurice had risen the next morning he heard the crew 
getting ready totry out the oil. The cooper was examining the great 
casks in the hold, and the conductors from the deck coolers, while 
some were pumping water into the coolers, and others cutting up the 
blubber into smaller pieces, and putting it into the immense copper 
kettles on deck, under which brisk fires were burning. He had 
never seen operations on so Jarge a scale before, and so lost no time 
in getting ready to be a better observer. As fast as the oil was sepa- 
rated it was dipped out with long-handle ladles into vessels sur- 
rounded with cold water, where, by stirring it, it soon cooled, and 
was afterwards poured into the conduits which conveyed it to the 
casks below. The fleshy part of the blubber, which remained, was 
taken out and thrown under the kettles for fuel. Maurice thought 
he had never seen so greasy a company as were that ship’s crew. 
Their clothes, to be sure, were very coarse, but all seemed dripping 
with oil. Nevertheless, the utmost good-nature prevailed, and great 
activity was shown to clear up the ship before arriving at any port. 

Maurice looked to the north-west in vain, that day, for Sniofell. 
By the captain’s reckoning they were one hundred and thirty miles 
from the island, and might soon expect to see the summit of the 
mountain, crowned with everlasting snows, among the fleecy clouds, 
which hung down around the western horizon. 

That evening, the captain, whose frank and noble bearing had won 
the esteem of his two passengers, at Maurice’s invitation, gave his 
friends a short sketch of his life. They were seated at the bows, as 
on the previous evening, when he began : — | 

‘My native place is Haddington, thirty-five miles east of Edin- 
burgh. My mother died while I was young, leaving me and a younger 
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ling and retaining in his ready net the medusa which his fat tongue 
now sweeps down his throat, a most savory morsel. 

Maurice had never seen such spout-holes as were on the head of 
this whale. ‘They were nine inches in diameter. The whale throws 
water from these orifices only for a few seconds. They are his nos- 
trils, and communicate directly with his lungs. The spout ;is the 
throwing out of the water which fills them every time he goes com- 
pletely under water. 

On cutting off the side-fins Maurice discovered that the whale had 
had some most troublesome enemies. Some little animals. which 
the sailors called whale-lice, had fastened themselves to his body, 
under the fins, and lived there on the fat which they were provided 
with the means of reaching. 

“ How much oil shall we have?” was the question, as the last 
scrap was picked up and the carcass sent adrift. 

“ One hundred and twenty barrels, for a guess,” said the captain, 
“which, after allowing the owners’ shares, will give you a barrel each, 
pretty nearly.” 

The sailors, all but the night-watch, now ate their suppers and 
“turned in” to their hammocks, to enjoy that rest and repose which 
nature requires, and which labor makes so sweet. 

The captain ordered the sails all set, and then examining the com- 
pass, a chart, and the chronometer, he made a quick calculation, and 
having given the man at the wheel some instructions, he came for- 
ward and sat down by his passengers. 

“ You must feel fatigued with to-day’s exertions,” remarked Mr. 
Roberts. 

“The whalemen don’t mind a hard day’s work occasionally, when 
we get so well rewarded as to-day,” replied the captain. ‘“ We had 
most excellent fortune in capturing our whale, as well as in having 
so smooth a sea to secure the blubber. I seldom have seen so sad a 
crew, off a wreck, as ours, once this last June, when a large whale 
instantly sunk from before our eyes.” 

‘What do you suppose is the reason this sometimes happens ?” 
asked Maurice. 

“ Perhaps,” said the captain, “a lance penetrates to the air-blad- 
ders, and permitting the air to escape, the whale, owing to its greater 
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specific gravity, no longer floats upon the surface. We average to 
lose one out of every ten by their sinking.” 

“Could not some buoys be contrived,” asked Mr. Roberts, “ to 
float the whales after they are killed ?” 

“Various expedients have been suggested, but all have been 
deemed impracticable,” said the captain. 

After half an hour’s further conversation, Mr. Roberts and Mau- 
rice retired, hoping that favorable winds would bring them, during 
the next day, within sight of the country they proposed visiting. 

Before Maurice had risen the next morning he heard the crew 
getting ready to try out the oil. The cooper was examining the great 
casks in the hold, and the conductors from the deck coolers, while 
some were pumping water into the coolers, and others cutting up the 
blubber into smaller pieces, and putting it into the immense copper 
kettles on deck, under which brisk fires were burning. He had 
never seen operations on so large a scale before, and so lost no time 
in getting ready to be a better observer. As fast as the oil was sepa- 
rated it was dipped out with long-handle ladles into vessels sur- 
rounded with cold water, where, by stirring it, it soon cooled, and 
was afterwards poured into the conduits which conveyed it to the 
casks below. The fleshy part of the blubber, which remained, was 
taken out and thrown under the kettles for fuel. Maurice thought 
he had never seen so greasy a company as were that ship’s crew, 
Their clothes, to be sure, were very coarse, but all seemed dripping 
with oil. Nevertheless, the utmost good-nature prevailed, and great 
activity was shown to clear up the ship before arriving at any port. 

Maurice looked to the north-west in vain, that day, for Sniofell. 
By the captain’s reckoning they were one hundred and thirty miles 
from the island, and might soon expect to see the summit of the 
mountain, crowned with everlasting snows, among the fleecy clouds, 
which hung down around the western horizon. 

That evening, the captain, whose frank and noble bearing had won 
the esteem of his two passengers, at Maurice’s invitation, gave his 
friends a short sketch of his life. ‘They were seated at the bows, as 
on the previous evening, when he began : — 

‘‘My native place is Haddington, thirty-five miles east of Edin- 
burgh. My mother died while I was young, leaving me and a younger 
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brother m the hands of a kind father, who was a hard-working 
ship-carpenter of that town. We grew up together, desiring no hap- 
pier life than the one we led. Many a day, in the ship-yard, have 
we built houses and forts of blocks, with great labor, and the next 
demolished them to make some alterations, which our fancy sug- 
gested. As soon as I was the happy owner of a few tools, we 
directed our labors in building to what we thought nobler purposes. 
Collecting all our available store of odds and ends, we constructed a 
work-shop, where we could crawl in and prosecute our plans unmo- 
lested. My highest ambition was to make a ship; one that would 
float and sail, the “ thing of life” the poet tells of. My poor, gentle 
brother was happy to assist me. I shall never forget our mutual joy 
when we brought out from our little den, as it was, the greatest pro- 
duction of my life. It obtained for us much praise, and an introduc- 
tion to the life we longed to be old enough to follow, that of sailors. 
I need not tell you, Mr. Roberts, how I have been employed for the 
last eight years. Previously, I had made several short voyages to 
the Mediterranean. My brother Edward was my constant compan- 
ion for four years. But once, at home, he received a liberal offer to 
go a voyage to a southern port in America. I had sailed to Con- 
stantinople. So, with his father’s consent, he left the mouth of the 
Tweed, in the vessel which had there unloaded her cargo, and sailed 
on his last voyage ; for the vessel, when about to enter the Atlantic, 
encountered a terrific storm, and was driven out of her course, and 
finally lost, to the last timber, among some of the rough sea-walls 
of your country. I was at home for a few weeks only, for as many 
years. My father, hearing nothing from the ship which had found 
so complete an oblivion, settled into a melancholy which increased 
till he died. I was with him during his last moments. He wanted 
for nothing but the sight of his absent son, who could not return. 

“‘ Many years have passed since that sad bereavement, yet I have 
never ceased hoping that perhaps yet I may hear one word of his 
end. I asked while in Lerwick if anything of the Virginian, which 
was the name of the vessel, had ever been found. ‘I guess few here- 
abouts ever knew such a ship was lost,’ was my satisfactory answer. 
A civil man, however, told me that the year I mention there were 
several wrecks, but from one a young child was saved, who was 
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found in the arms of an exhausted sailor, who shortly after died. 
Had I consulted my own feelings, I should have searched for some 
description of that noble young man. It seemed to me that it must 
have been Edward. He had before periled his own life for others. 
That child, too, has it lived, and has it any consciousness of its pre- 
server ?” 

Maurice had listened, with increasing interest, to the captain’s re- 
cital. His own heart ached for him in sympathy, but how deep was 
his agitation when he saw that his friend was unconsciously coming 
near his own melancholy story! Springing from his seat, he ex- 
claimed, “I am that saved child, and that sailor must have been your 
brother — as brave a man as you!” 


Do not despise Small Things. 


Tue possibility of a great change being introduced by a very small 
beginning may be illustrated by a tale which Lockman tells of a 
vizier, who, having offended his master, was condemned to perpetual 
captivity in a lofty tower. At night his wife came to weep beneath 
the window. ‘“ Cease your grief,” said the sage; “ go home for the 
present and return hither when you have procured a live beetle, to- 
gether with a little ghee, (or buffalo’s oil,) three clews, one of the 
finest silk, another of stout pack-thread, another of whip-cord ; finally 
a stout coil of rope.” When she came again to the foot of the tower, 
provided according to her husband’s commands, he directed her to 
touch the head of the insect with a little of the ghee, to tie one 
end of the silk thread around him, and to place him on the wall 
of the tower. Seduced by the smell of the butter, which he con- 
ceived to be in store somewhere above him, the beetle continued to 
ascend till he reached the top, and thus put the vizier in possession 
of the thread, who drew up the pack-thread by means of the silk, the 
small cord by means of the pack-thread, and by means of the cord a 
stout rope capable of sustaining his weight ; and so at last he escaped 
from the place of his duresse. 
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The Seven-Shilling Piece. 


Ir was during the panic of 1826, that a gentleman, whom we shall 
call Mr. Thompson, was seated, with something of a melancholy 
look, in his dreary back room, watching his clerks paying away 
thousands of pounds hourly. ‘Thompson was a banker of excellent 
credit ; there existed perhaps in the city of London no safer concern 
than that of Messrs. Thompson & Co.; but at a moment such as | 
speak of no rational reflection was admitted, no former stability was 
looked to; a general distrust was felt, and every one rushed to his 
banker’s to withdraw his hoard, fearful that the next instant would 
be too late, forgetting entirely that this step was that of all others 
the most likely to insure the ruin he sought to avoid. 

But to return. The wealthy citizen sat gloomily watching the 
outpouring of his gold, and with a grim smile listening to the clam- 
orous demands on his cashier; for although he felt perfectly easy 
and secure as to the ultimate strength of his resources, yet he could 
not suppress a feeling of bitterness as he saw constituent after con- 
stituent rush in, and those whom he fondly imagined to be his dear- 
est friends eagerly assisting in the run upon his strong box. 

Presently the door opened, and a stranger was ushered in, who, 
after gazing for a moment at the bewildered banker, coolly drew a 
chair, and abruptly addressed him: 

“You will pardon me, sir, for asking a strange question ; but I 
am a plain man, and like to come straight to the point.” 

“ Well, sir?” impatiently interrupted the banker. 

“T have heard that you have a run on your bank, sir.” 

“ Well?” 

“Ts it true?” 

“Really, sir, 1 must decline replying to your very extraordinary 
query. If, however, you have any money in the bank, you had bet- 
ter at once draw it out; and to satisfy yourself, our cashier will in- 
stantly pay you,” and the banker rose, as a hint for the stranger to 
withdraw. 

“Far from it, sir; I have not one sixpence in your hands.” 

“Then may I ask what is your business here ?” 

“T wished to know if a small sum would aid you at this moment.” 
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« Why do you ask that question ?” 

“ Because, if it would, I would gladly pay in a small deposit.” 

The money-dealer stared. 

“You seem surprised ; you don’t know my person or my motive ; 
I'llat once explain. Do you recollect, some twenty years ago, when 
you resided in Essex ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Well, then, sir, perhaps you have not forgotten the turnpike 
gate through which you passed daily? My father kept that gate, 
and was often honored with a few minutes’ chat with you. One 
Christmas morning my father was sick, and I attended the toll-bar. 
On that day you passed through, and I opened the gate for you. Do 
you remember it, sir?” 

“Not I, my friend.” 

‘‘ No, sir; few such men remember their kind deeds, but those 
who are betefited by them seldom forget them. Iam, perhaps, 
prolix ; however, only a few moments, and I have done.” 

The banker began to feel interested, and at once assented. 

“Well, sir, as I said before, I threw open the gate for you, and as 
I considered myself in duty bound, I wished you a happy Christmas. 
‘Thank you, my lad,’ replied you— ‘thank you; and the same to 
you; here is a trifle to make it so;’ and you threw me a seven- 
shilling piece. It was the first money I ever possessed ; and I never 
shall forget my joy in receiving it, or your kind smile in bestowing 
it. I long treasured it, and as I grew up, added a little to it, till I 
was able to rent a toll myself. You left that part of the country, 
and I lost sight of you. Yearly, however, I had been getting on ; 
your present brought fortune with it: I am now comparatively rich, 
and to you I consider I owe it all. So this morning, hearing that 
there was a run on your bank, I collected all my capital, and bave 
brought it to lodge with you, in case it can be of any use; here it 
is ;” and he handed a bundle of bank notes to the agitated Thomp- 
son. “In a few days I'll call again,” and snatching up his hat, the 
stranger, throwing down his card, walked out of the room. 

Thompson undid the roll; it contained £30,000! The stern-heart- 
ed banker — for all bankers must be stern — burst into tears. The 
firm did not require this prop; butthe motive was so noble, that even 
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a millionaire sobbed —he could not help it. The firm is still one 
of the first in London. 

The £30,000 of the turnpike boy is now grown into £200,000. 
Fortune has well disposed of her gifts. 


Ella Gray. 


A winninc child, whose tender eyes 
Looked up in mine with glad surprise ; 
While round my neck her arms were thrown, 
Her red lips laid beside my own ; 
She whispered in my bended ear, 
In tones so musically clear — 

I know why I love you, 

You look like my mamma ! 


And closer yet she clasped my side, 
As though the world held nought beside ; 
And tears brimmed up within her eyes ; 
Her voice grew tremulous with sighs, 
While words leaped out without prepare, 
Yet still the burden of them are — 
I know why I love you, 
You look like my mamma ! 


I pressed my hand upon her head, 

And mutely asked a blessing shed ; 

What is your story, darling? tell! 

Yet still these words her lips o’erfell ; 

As though the heart outpoured itself, 

And these were all her childish wealth — 
I know why I love you, 
You look like my mamma! 


I strove to wile her from her tears, 

For she was all too young in years 

To know a grief. ‘* What is your name? 
And who ’s mamma, my little dame?”’ 


‘* Lady, my name is Ella Gray, 
Mamma and pa are gone away ; 
Mamma to heaven, and my papa 
Hath gone a soldier to the war ! 
There ’s only Willie, now, and I, 





ELLA GRAY. 


And sometimes, lady, when I cry, 
Grandmother says that, by and by, 

If I am good, and don’t complain, 

That I shall see mamma again, 

And by her side forever stay, 

And she will never go away. 

Do tell me, lady, is it so? 

When will they — will they let me go?” 
‘** But, Ella, think! there ’s only you, 
And what will little Willie do?”’ 


A puzzled look o’erspread her face, 

Yet in a moment left no trace ; 

‘* Willie! dear lady, in the sky, 

There will be room for him and I; 

And my mamma will be so glad, 

To see him such a soncy lad ; 

Her arms are plenty wide enough, 

I’m sure, to wrap around us both ! 

Then tell me, dearest lady, do ! 

When will they, will they let us go?’ 
Before the summer passed away, 

I heard again from Ella Gray ; 

A servant with a message came, 

The little Ella breathed my name! 

I flew to soothe the dying child, 

But she it was my grief beguiled, 

For, opening wide her clear blue eyes, 
And glancing upward to the skies, 
Without a shade of pain or fear, 

She whispered softly in my ear — 

‘* I’m going home —I’m going home! 
Mamma — Mamma —I come — I come!”’ 
‘*T come —I come!’’ the parting breath 
Sobbed through the lips. then still in death. 
I held the casket in my arms, 

But, conqueror over death’s alarms, 

The spirit, freed from stain or blight, 
Sprang upward tothe realms of light ; 
And whispering soft, —‘‘I come —I come! ” 
In purer air had found its home. 


Pomfret, Conn. 
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How the Greeks talked. 


We have here some of the expressions which the Greeks used to 
make use of more than two thousand years ago, when they wished 
to intimate that a person was doing an absurd, foolish, or improper 
- act. Some of them remain in use to the present day. 


He ploughs the air ; 

He washes the Ethiopian ; 

He measures a twig ; 

He opens the door with an axe ; 

He demands tribute of the dead ; 

He holds the serpent by the tail ; 

He takes the bull by the horns ; 

He is making clothes for fishes ; 

He is teaching an old woman to dance ; 
He is teaching a pig to play on a flute ; 
He catches the wind with a net ; 

He changes a fly into an elephant ; 
He takes the spring from the year ; 
He is making ropes of sand ; 

He sprinkles incense on a dunghill ; 
He is ploughing a rock ; 

He is sowing on the sand ; 

He takes oil to extinguish the fire ; 
He chastises the dead ; 

He seeks water in the sea; 

He puts a rope to the eye of a needle ; 
He is washing the crow ; 

He draws water with a sieve ; 

He gives straw to his dog, and bones to his ass ; 
He numbers the waves ; 

He paves the meadow ; 

He paints the dead ; 

He seeks wool on an ass ; 

He digs the well at the river ; 

He puts a hat on a hen ; 

He runs against the point of a spear ; 
He is ereeting broken ports ; 

He fans with a feather ; 
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He strikes with a straw ; 

He cleaves the clouds; 

He takes a spear to kill a fly ; 

He brings his machines after the war is over ; 
He washes his sheep with scalding water ; 
He speaks of things more ancient than chaos ; 
He roasts snow in a furnace ; 

He holds a looking-glass to a mole ; 

He is teaching iron to swim ; 

He is building a bridge over the sea. 


Colonel Thorndike. 


CotoneL THornvikeE, of Boston, some twenty-five years ago was 
one of the wealthiest merchants of the city. We heard an an- 
ecdote of him a short time since, related by a yeriemite who was 
familiar with the circumstances at the time. 

A poor widow woman picked up a roll of bank bills on the side- 
walk, and without hesitation went immediately to the crier and had 
notice given. The money was identified by Col. Thorndike. He 
had lost from his vest pocket that day a roll of bills amounting to 
a thousand dollars. 

The poor woman was sent for, and came to his room. After re- 
ceiving from her the full amount lost, he took a five dollar bill and 
presented it to her. She appeared grateful for the money now her 
own, and withdrew. Just as she had got into the street, his coach- 
man, who was a witness to the transaction, and had heard the poor 
woman’s story of her situation in the world, spoke and said: “ It 
seems to me, sir, you ought to have done something more for a poor 
widow, with a large family to support by her own hands.” 

These few words of his servant, in whom he had confidence, 
touched the heart of the rich man. “ Call her back instantly,” said 
he. She returned. ‘ Madam,” said he, “ at the suggestion of my 
servant, I will do more for you. Mr. Towne will accompany you 
home, and if the story you have told us prove true, as I believe it 
will, he has authority to help you, and I will be responsible for the 
expense of educating your children.” 
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The grateful widow was overwhelmed with. emotion. She was 
attended to her home by the benevolent coachman. Every word 
she had spoken proved true. “ For years,” says our informant, “| 
often heard that man speak of this family, and of the good which his 
master’s bounty here did, so generously bestowed.” 





Old Gordon and his Laddies. 


Joun Gorpon, who died near Turiff, Banffshire, some time ago, 
had attained the age of one hundred and thirty-two. All the trav- 
ellers who chanced to call at the neighboring inn of Turiff were 
uniformly directed by the landlady to the cottage of the patriarch, 
“‘where they wad see;” she used to say, “the aldest man i’ Banff- 
shire — ay, or in a’ the world.” Among the visitors, one day, was 
a young Englishman, who, coming up to the door of the cottage, 
accosted a venerable looking man, employed in knitting hose, with, 
“So, my old friend, can you see to knit at your advanced period of 
life? One hundred and thirty-two is truly a rareage.” “ Man! it’ll 
be my grandfather ye’re seeking—I am only seventy-three — 
ye ll find him round the corner o’ the house.” On turning round 
the corner, the stranger encountered a debilitated old man, whose 
whitened locks bore testimony of his having long passed the merid- 
ian of life, and whom the stranger at once concluded to be John Gor- 
don himself. “You seem wonderfully fresh, my good sir, for so 
old aman. I doubt not you have experienced many vicissitudes 
in the course of your very long life.” — “ What’s your wull, sir?” in- 
quired the person addressed, whose sense of hearing was somewhat 
impaired. The observation was repeated. “Oh! yell be wanting 
my father, I reckon — he’s i’ the yard, there.” The stranger now 
entered the garden, where he found the venerable old man, busily 
employed in digging potatoes, and humming the Battle of Harlaw. 
‘T have had some difficulty in finding you, friend, as I successively 
encountered your grandson and son, both of whom I mistook for 
you; indeed, they seem as old as yourself. Your labor is rather 
hard for one of your advanced age.” “ It is,” replied John, “ but I’m 
thankful that I’m able for ’t, as the daddies, puir things, are no’ very 
stout now.” — Glasgow Railway Journal. 


HENRY CLAY. 
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Hon. Henry Clay. 


Tus distinguished gentleman is, to a great extent, a self-made 
man. It is said that when Napoleon Bonaparte was about to be- 
come the son-in-law of the Austrian monarch, that monarch having 
a great desire of proving him of royal descent, made diligent search 
to establish the fact. But Napoleon, becoming acquainted with his 
intention, immediately visited him and exclaimed, ‘“ Stop, stop, sire ! 
{alone am the author of my fortune, and desire it to be so understood. 
Neither royal descent nor royalty has contributed anything to its 
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achievement ; and though I might legitimately claim both, would not 
mention either.” I have never heard of royal descent on the part 
of Mr. Clay, and I hope he has enough of the true republican in his 
constitution to feel that that is a matter of indifference. 

Henry Clay was born in Virginia, on the 12th of April, 1777. His 
father was a Baptist minister, and preached, at the time of Henry’s 
birth, in Hanover county, familiarly called ‘‘ The Slashes.” 

His father died when he was about five years of age. His early 
means of education were poor. The straitened circumstances in 
which the family was left made it necessary for him, in common 
with his brothers, to spend much time in manual employments. He 
was no stranger to farming utensils; by the sweat of his brow he 
earned his daily bread. It was from his frequent visits to a grist- 
mill on the Panumkey river, — where he went seated on a bag of 
grain thrown across his horse, without a rope, bridle or saddle, — 
that he gained the title of “ Mill Boy of the Slashes.” 

He worked in this way till about fifteen years of age, enjoying, as 
I before intimated, but meagre means of education. In 1792, he was 
placed in the office of the clerk of the High Court of Chancery, where 
he found employment congenial to his taste, and ample means of 
mental culture. In this and other offices he “paid his way ” by 
diligent effort, and acquired a knowledge of law, so that, in the year 
1797, he was licensed to practise law. Boys, remember this has 
been done ; and though you are poor and without friends, just think 
that it or its equivalent may be done again. 

Mr. Clay once said, in reference to his commencement in business, 
‘“‘T was without patrons, without friends, and destitute of the means 
of paying my weekly board. I remember how comfortable I thought 
I should be, if I could make £100 Virginia money, per annum, and 
with what delight I received the first fifteen shilling fee. My hopes 
were more than realized. I immediately rushed into a lucrative 
practice.” 

And with his lucrative practice came wealth, and honor, and pow- 
er. He has been one of the great men of this nation. He has held 
many offices of high distinction, and acquitted himself with ability 
and honor. In 1844 he was the whig candidate for president of the 
United States, but Mr. Polk, who was the candidate of the demo- 
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crats, received the most votes, and of course Mr. Clay was not made 
president. Whether the people were wise or not, Mark Forrester 


will not say. 


The Children of Justice. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


Or the blind goddess, Justice, there were born two children. 
The one was fait and golden-haired as the morning, the other dark 
and black-eyed as the daughters of the East. The fair one was 
weak and gentle as the lamb; the dark pne, proud-spirited and 
dauntless as the lion. And the fair and gentle maid they named 
Forgiveness ; while her dark, proud sister they called Revenge. 

When the two had grown up to womanhood, their blind mother 
called them to her side, and having blessed them, bade them say 
which of her possessions she should bestow on them as their dower. 
To her eldest child, Revenge, she gave the first choice. 

And the dark damsel asked for the sword wherewith to protect the 
injured and punish the injurer. But gentle Forgiveness, falling on 
her knees, besought her mother that she might inherit her blindness 
as her portion, so that, being blind, she might be merciful to erring 
man. 

Then Justice, turning to her younger child, said, “ Thou hast 
chosen rightly, my gentle one; for whereas thy sterner sister hath 
asked of me that which was given to me by man, thou hast desired 
of me that which was given to me by God.” 

Then Revenge, jealous of her sister’s praise, parted from For- 
giveness forever, and went abroad to see which of the two would 
win most favor among the sons of earth. 

Wherever she went, high and low, noble and ignoble, bent the 
knee and worshipped her. And to those who sought her aid, she 
gave such strength and courage, and spoke so winningly, and looked 
so like her mother, the men mistook her for Justice herself. At her 
bidding nation warred against nation ; for she preached the captivat- 
ing creed of blood, until men blessed the sword, and the fairest of 
the land admired him most who wielded it best. 
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So that when at length Forgiveness came, and strove to teach a 
gentler doctrine to mankind, they spurned her for her blindness and 
her weakness ; and those that listened to her counsels they branded 
as cowards, while those that slew the most they praised as heroes, 

“ Dost thou know me now?” the spirit asked as Huan lifted up 
his clasped hands in adoration ‘of her. 

“Ido!” he cried, “I do! Thou art the proud spirit of Re . 

“Hush!” she exclaimed, before the word had passed his lips. 
“On earth they call me Honor—in heaven alone I am known as 
Revenge.” — Magic of Kindness. 





The Father is Coming. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Tue clock is on the stroke of six, 
The father’s work is done ; 
Sweep up the hearth, and mend the fire, 
And put the kettle on! 
The wild night-wind is blowing cold, 
*T is dreary crossing o’er the wold. 


He ’s crossing o’er the wold apace, 
He ’s stronger than the storm ; 

He does not feel the cold, not he, 
His heart it is so warm. 

For father’s heart is stout and true 

As ever human bosom knew. 


Stay, do not close the shutters, child, 
For far along the lane 
The little window looks, and he 
Can see it shining plain ; 
I’ve heard him say he loves to mark 
The cheerful fire-light through the dark. 


And we ’Il do all that father likes, 
His wishes are so few ; 

Would they were more, that every hour 
Some wish of his I knew. 














“IT ’s SUCH A LITTLE THING. 


I’m sure it makes a happy day 

When I can please him any way. 

I know he’s coming by this sign, 
That baby ’s almost wild ; 

See how he laughs, and crows, and stares — 
Heaven bless the merry child! 

He ’s father’s self, in face and limb, 

And father’s heart is strong in him. 


Hark! hark! I hear his footsteps now — 
He ’s through the garden gate ; 
Run, little Bess, and ope the door, 
And do not let him wait. 
Shout, baby, shout, and clap thy hands, 
For father on the threshold stands. 


“It’s such a Little Thing.” 


Henry. Now don’t be always harassing me, Louisa, with such 
small matters. If I had uttered an oath, I should not wonder if you 
were concerned about me. 

Louisa. If you were so far gone in sin as to take an oath, I fear 
it would be too late to reclaim you. 

H. But then it’s such a little thing. 

L. 1 know it is a little thing, my dear brother, and it is precise- 
ly for this reason that I mentioned it. Do you not know that little 
streams finally become great ones? In like manner, little sins lead 
on to great ones, if we indulge in them, 

H. It is a very harmless thing, I am sure, just to say “By 
George.” 

LI. Yes, but if you allow yourself to say it once, you will be 
likely to do so again and again, till you will acquire a habit of say- 
ing it often, much oftener, perhaps, than you will be aware of. 

H. Suppose I skould, sister, what of that ? 

L. What of it? Why, much of it, to be sure. Is it not a very 
silly thing to be intermingling everything we say with “ By 
George ?” 

H. It may be so; but, then, I who say it must take the conse- 
quences. It will not hurt you. 
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L. There you mistake, Henry, very much indeed. Not hurt 
me? Do you think it would give me no pain to find that you were 
not respected ; but that good men and women — aye, and good boys 
and girls, looked sideways at you ? 

H. It might, but why should it? I do wish, most sincerely, 
Louisa, that you would not trouble yourself about me. Leave me 
to take care of myself. Cannot I get along as well as other boys 
do, who have no older sister to watch over them ? 

I. Perhaps you can. But are other boys a rule for you to go 
by ? Which is the most correct course for you to pursue — to do as 
well as you possibly can, or merely to do as well as other boys do ? 

H. No doubt I ought to do as well as I can. 

L. And are you not willing to be advised, once in a while, by a 
sister who loves you, when she thinks you do not behave quite as 
well as you can ? 

H. Oh yes, certainly; but, then, I must say that you make too 
much of small matters. I would take it kindly, and thank you, into 
the bargain, if you would correct me about the larger matters. 

I. You say that to use the phrase “ By George,” is a small mat- 
ter; and yet you admit that to use ita great many times might be 
foolish. Now does not saying it once lead to saying it a great 
many times? And if saying it a great many times is foolish, why 
should not saying it once be foolish, in some degree, likewise ? 

H. I cannot tell you why, and yet I do not believe it would be. 
But the whole is not worth a minute’s conversation; and I won't 
spend time over it. I am going. 

L. Stop, one moment, Henry. I have not done yet. To say 
‘“‘ By George,” is not, in general, the end of the matter. Those who 
allow themselves to say such a small word frequently, usually go on, 
before they think of it, to something worse. 

H. Do you think so? 

L. Certainly Ido. Swearers never begin with being downright 
swearers at once. Such a thing was never known. They begin 
with a little word — sometimes one thing, and sometimes another, 
and go on from step to step, till the most shocking oaths become per- 
fectly familiar and natural to them. Now, how should you like to 
be such a profane creature as George Wiles ? 

Hf. Do you think I am in danger of being so? 
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L. The danger may not be very. great; and yet I think there is 
some danger. 

H. I shudder, I must own, at the thoughts of it. 

L. Well, then, if you would not be a swearer, let me urge you 
once more to avoid the road that leads to swearing. When you feel 
inclined to say, “ By George,” stop short, and suppress it, if you 
can. You will soon break yourself in that way. Above all, do not 
excuse yourself in it, because it is such a Zité/e thing. 














Dinner of Tongues. 


ZEsop was the servant of a philosopher named Xanthus. One day 
his master being desirous of entertaining some of his friends at din- 
ner, he ordered him to provide the dest things he could find in the 
market. Esop thereupon made a large provision of tongues, which 
he desired the cook to serve up with different sauces. When din- 
ner came, the first and second courses, the side dishes and the re- 
moves were all tongues. 

“Did I not- order you,” said Xanthus, in a violent passion, “ to 
buy the best victuals the market afforded? ” 

“And have I not obeyed your orders?” said sop. “ Is there 
anything better than tongues? Is not the tongue the bond of civil 
society, the key of science, and the organ of truth and reason? By 
means of the tongue cities are built, and governments established 
and administered ; with it men instruct, persuade, and preside in 
assemblies ; it is the instrument with which we acquit ourselves of 
the chief of all our duties, the praising and adoring of the gods.” 

“Well, then,” replied Xanthus, “go to market to-morrow and buy 
me the worst things you can find. This same company will dine with 
me, and I have a mind to change my entertainment.” 

When Xanthus assembled his friends the next day, he was aston- 
ished to find that AEsop had provided nothing but the very same 
dishes, 

“ Did I not tell you,” said Xanthus, “to purchase the worst things 
for this day’s feast? How comes it, then, that you have placed be- 
fore us the same food, which only yesterday you declared to be the 
very best ?” 
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ZEsop, not at all abashed, replied, “ The tongue is the worst thing 
in the world as well as the best, for it is the instrument of all strife 
and contention, the fomenter of lawsuits, the source of division and 
war, the organ of error, of calumny, of falsehood, and even profanity.” 





Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


I nave been thinking for some months that I ought to say some- 
thing to my readers about California. Everybody is talking about 
the great quantities of gold found there, and thousands of young 
men have settled up their affairs in New England, and left home, 
friends, the comforts of civilization, everything behind, and gone 
there, under the belief, which I am bound to say is correct to a cer- 
tain extent, that they can pick up gold by the handful. A few,I am 
sorry to record, have not been very careful in settling their affairs at 
home; but perhaps they will attend to this when they return, or send 
home enough glittering dust to make matters about right; at any 
rate, let us hope so. 

Well, the other day I received a long letter from Independence, 
Missouri, and upon opening it I found that it was from a young lad, 
sixteen years of age, one of my old correspondents, who was then 
with an elder brother on his way across the plains to California. He 
has promised to write me a complete description of his journey, and 
his ideas of gold-digging. But enough at present. His first chap- 
ter will appear in our next number. 

Looking over my portfolio the other day, I found the following 
beautiful lines, written in a neat style, evidently by a lady. Wheth- 
er they are original or copied, I cannot say. At any rate, they are 
worth preserving. 

CHILDREN, 


‘Thus they go; 
Whom we reared, watched, blessed, too much adored.” 


Ye are around me still ; 
A bright, unbroken band ; your voices fill 
The summer air with gladness ; yet I know 
That Fate’s cold shadows are around us falling ; 
That with its thousand tongues the world is calling, 
Urging you forth —and ye must go! 
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Ye will depart with glee 
From the fair bowers where ye have wandered free 
As spring’s rejoicing birds ; ye will not cast 
Sad looks and lingering on your childhood’s dwelling, 
Whilst Hope of other, brighter realms, is telling : 
Ye will not sorrow for the past! 
Ye will go boldly forth, 
With your heart’s treasures ; gems of priceless worth ; 
To barter for the hollowness, the strife 
Of human crowds ; —ah, fond ones ! little knowing 
How ill your cherished dreams ; so rich, so glowing, 
Suit the realities of life ! 
Ye will not learn to prize 
The holy quiet of the love that lies 
Deep in your hearts, till ye have felt the wrong 
That the cold, scornful world is ever wreaking 
On the gentlest spirits, — on the weary, seeking 
Safe shelter in its throng! 


Therefore I sadly gaze 
Upon you, with the thought of future days 


Brooding around me; and I fain would deem 
That no relentless change your paths might sever ; 
That thus united ye might glide forever 

Along life’s onward stream ! 


And solemn thoughts arise ; 
As now I look into your loving eyes, 
And school mine heart for evil hours to come, — 
How may I think upon the speeding morrow, 
With its impending ill —its strife and sorrow, 
And trial — and be dumb? 
How will thy spirit brook, 
My proud, fair girl, beneath the veil to look 
That hides life’s hollow joys, and mocking trust ? 
How wilt thou bear, from glorious visions stooping, 
To own, with low sad voice, and dim eyes drooping, 
Thy portion with the dust ? 
And thou, my loving child, 
My gentle boy, with thy affections mild, 
And spirit shrinking still from boisterous glee, — 
How, in a world with angry passions teeming, 
With Envy’s poisoned words, and Pride’s dark scheming, 
How will it fare with thee? 
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Wilt thou find food for mirth, 
My joyous one, amid the graves of earth? 
Will thy heart’s sunshine to the desert bring 
A brightness not its own? or wilt thou, failing 
In love and hope, change thy glad songs to wailing, 
Or silence — bird of spring ? 
Ye are around me still, 
A bright, unbroken band, — your voices fill 
The summer air with gladness ; yet I know 
That fate’s cold shadows are around us falling, 
That with its thousand tongues the world is calling, 
Urging ye forth — and ye must go! 
Yet whither? are ye not 
Heirs of a higher promise? unforgot 
Of Him that mindeth even the sparrow’s fall ? 
Be still, my heart! the future hath its story, 
Of vanquished evil and enduring glory, 
And triumph for you all! 


The puzzle of the two dogs in the last number caused quite an 
excitement among our subscribers. A few saw at once how the 
lines should be made, but one of my correspondents declares that 
“he don’t see how the thing can be done.” Well, he is not alone, 
for some of the children of a larger growth have been unable to un- 
derstand it. Look on the following cut, and see how neatly we get 
the two running dogs. 





It is true that the dead dogs and the live ones are somewhat 
mixed together, yet the beauty of the puzzle will be perceived at 
once. Several correct answers have been received. 

To the star puzzle no one has returned an answer. Here are nine 
stars placed so that there are ten rows, with three stars in each row. 
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No one has given the names of the towns and cities of Massachu- 
setts transposed in our last number. Here they are. 


SPRINGFIELD. 


Here are the names of rivers in New England transposed. Who 
can study them all out? I hope to get many answers, for it teaches 
you to study out puzzles and learn geography at the same time. 


NOCTENCUTIC. 
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Perhaps some of my correspondents will give some other puzzles 
similar to these. The lakes, mountains, towns, or counties would 
be good subjects. Endeavor to make other words of them, as unlike 


as possible. 


LETTER FROM MASTER WILLIE. 


New Braintree, Aug. 9, 1849. 
My pear Mr. Forrester: 

Itake up my pen to let you know the state of affairs. Iam enjoying my- 
self very much up here, rusticating, as you would say. 

But I suppose I must tell you my whereabouts. Imagine yourself, then, 
in a snug little parlor, in New Braintree, Worcester County, and you have my 
Situation exactly. My mode of enjoying myself is what you next inquire, I 
suppose. Breakfast at six o’clock, dinner at twelve, and supper at five. 
There are twenty cows belonging to the farm where I am residing, and I have 
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great fun in seeing the dairy occupations. The people here are distinguished 


for their cheese, Mr. R frequently gaining the first prize. It is fun, and 
no mistake, seeing them make cheese. ‘They have just done harvesting, and 
I have been raking and pitching all the morning. It came on to rain just as 
we got all the grain in. It rained at intervals for a day or two, during which 
a great deal of rain fell. Good bye, as the mail goes soon. 

Witure Forrester. 








SimpLiciry or AN ALDERMAN. 


A court of justice sent a clerk to notify the inhabitants and justices of a 
village of the sentence of a law-suit, that they had had with another. The 
clerk was a very homely man, for he was one-eyed, flat-nosed, and crooked- 
backed. At the time of notifying them of the sentence in public council, they 
began to quarrel with him about the fact ; they made rather too free with him, 
and he angrily said to them — 

‘* You might have more regard to the treatment you show me, for you are 
not ignorant that I represent the king.”’ 

One of the aldermen, astonished, replied, fearlessly, ‘‘ You lie! for my lord 
and king is very handsome ; for he has eyes like crystals, a nose large and 
graceful, and a body straighter and more graceful than a spindle ; and you are 
one-eyed, flat-nosed, and crooked-backed, and in no wise represent or resem- 
ble my lord and king.”’ 

The good clerk was vexed and confused with this reception. Without 
speaking a word, he left the council house, went to the inn, mounted his 
horse, and returned without doing a thing. He informed the lords of the 
audience of the treatment which he had received, and a decree was passed 
that the alcades should appear, and with them the one who had insulted 
the clerk. After hearing the charge from the said clerk, who related the 
affair, the accused replied : — 

‘* My lords, the village and magistrates have always obeyed the orders of 
your lordships, but we are not obliged to obey nor to tolerate fictions and de- 
ceits to the dishonor of our prince and lord. The officer which your lordships 
sent us had the boldness to say, in our public council, that he represented our 
king, being, as he is, one-eyed, flat-nosed, and hump-backed ; but I repelled 
the resemblance and injury to our king, by telling him to mind what he said, 
that he was not worthy, being, as he is, ugly and crooked-backed, to be likened 
to a prince so handsome, so gallant and well-made as our king is.”’ 

The lords could not refrain from laughter, and treating it as a jest, set 
them free, and ordered that they should return to their village. 

Wu. Forrester. 





THE 
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The Croton Dam, 


Supplying Cities with Water. 


One of the most striking proofs of the advancing wisdom of our 
countrymen, is the energy with which the inhabitants of the large 
cities upon the sea-coast have supplied themselves with pure water. 
Wells which are constructed near the salt water furnish water with 

VOL, IV. 7 
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a brackish, unpleasant taste. Upon analyzing it, we shall find sevy- 
eral ingredients that are absolutely injurious to health. No doubt 
much sickness has been caused by the use of such water. In order 
to abate this evil, most of the cities have caused water to be brought 
from ponds, springs, or rivers, at considerable distance into the coun- 
try, by means of aqueducts. Some of these I propose to mention. 

Philadelphia is supplied from the Schuylkill river. The water 
is pumped up to the great reservoir upon Fairmount by means of 
forcing-pumps operated by steam. From this basin the water is 
distributed over the various parts of the city in iron pipes. The 
reservoir at Fairmount is a place of great resort to strangers, on 
account of its beauty. It is but a short ride from the city, and car- 
riages run back and forth at all hours of the day. 

The Croton Waterworks, by which the City of New York is sup- 
plied with water, are on a scale of great magnificence. The water 
is brought from Croton river, forty miles from the city, in a brick 
aqueduct, oval shaped, and large enough for a person to walk through 
it in any place with his hat on. Indeed, when the water was first 
introduced, a boat of considerable size, with a party of engineers, 
passed through the entire length of the conduit, to examine the vari- 
ous parts as the water flowed along. Where the water leaves the 
Croton dam, —an engraving of which you will see on another page, — 
a tunnel is dug under the hill, through solid rock, for a distance of 
five hundred feet. From this point it passes along, over rivers, roads, 
and high embankments,—all parts of which are constructed in 
the most durable manner, —to the great receiving reservoir on Man- 
hattan Island, which contains an area of thirty-one acres. The 
bridge over Harlem river is a stupendous work. ‘The water is car- 
ried across the river upon a structure one hundred and twenty feet 
above the level of high tides, there being fifteen arches of 50 to 80 
feet span. 

From the receiving reservoir the water passes to another and 
smaller one, about two miles below ; from whence the water is dis- 
tributed over the city by means of iron pipes. ‘The whole cost of 
the Croton Waterworks will exceed fifteen millions of dollars. 

Boston, though rather late in the day, can also boast of her pure 
water. Before the beginning of the Cochituate, or Long Pond 
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aqueduct, a humorous old chap remarked that “the Boston people 
had drank Zéme enough, since the settlement of the city, to have built 
Bunker Hill monument ;” and, strange as it may appear, he doubt- 
less was pretty nearly correct, for the well-water here contains a 
considerable portion of lime, besides other deleterious substances. 

The city is now abundantly supplied with pure, wholesome, soft 
water, from Lake Cochituate, situated in Natick and Framingham, 
twenty-one miles from the State-house. ‘It is brought to the reser- 
voir in Brookline, four miles from the city, in a brick conduit, 
similar to that which serves the Croton, though smaller. From 
Brookline it is distributed throughout the city by means of iron 
pipes. The distributing reservoir, in Boston, is the most expensive 
portion, and well worth witnessing. There are other interesting 
places, though nothing to be compared with the Harlem Bridge, on 
the Croton aqueduct. 

The Cochituate aqueduct is now nearly completed. Ground was 
broken in August, 1846, and in October, 1848, the water was intro- 
duced into the city. The whole cost wil] be less than four millions 
of dollars, —a great deal of money, —though that ought not to be 
considered of much importance, inasmuch as we know that it will 
add very materially to the health of the inhabitants. Besides, } 
venture to assert, that there is scarcely one individual who would 
be willing to have the city government “sell out” their Cochituate 
water, even at a good profit. 


Tom Tiger in California. 
St. Lovis, Missovri, May 1, 1849. 
Dear Mr. Forrester : 

I suppose you will be somewhat surprised when you learn that 
your old correspondent is on his way to California. Well, I am a 
little astonished myself, when I think of it. I little dreamed of such 
a catastrophe when I last wrote you, and I can account for it only 
as a freak .of fortune, or arising from my love of adventure. But 
perhaps I had better explain a little. 

The next day after I wrote you in April, my brother Charles 
joined a company in Boston to proceed over land to California. He 
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wished to take me with him; and, as I have travelled about con- 
siderably, and having a strong desire to go to the new country, where 
they say gold can be picked up as plenty as chips, I at once deter- 
mined to accompany Charley, if I could get my father’s consent. 
My father was sorry to have me leave home, but knowing that my 
brother would take good care of me, and seeing that I had consid- 
erable anxiety to go, he at last consented. My brother purchased 
me a neat rifle, (which I sincerely hope I may never have occasion 
to use, except it may be to kill game with,) and such other trifling 
articles as I might need on the way. The rest of our baggage was 
packed, and put on board a vessel to go round Cape Horn, as the 
company will carry as little as possible across the prairies. 

My little garden I have left with sister Julia, who will, no doubt, 
see that it is taken good care of. My magazine you may send to 
me by mail. I cannot do without that; and when I arrive in San 
Francisco, if I ever do arrive there, I hope to find all the numbers 
safe. I shall not forget you, Mr. Forrester, on my long and weari- 
some journey. I mean to give you a brief description of the inci- 
dents of the pilgrimage to the land of gold —the sights which I 
see ; and if you think the readers of your admirable magazine will 
be edified, amused, or instructed, by my rough letters, they will be 
at your disposal. I shall only beg you and them to excuse all errors, 
and not criticize my bad grammar. 

April 17. — This morning our company, with two others, took 
the cars at Boston for Albany. There are forty members to our 
company, and nearly sixty in the other two, making a party of nearly 
one hundred in all. At noon we were at Springfield, and before 
night at Albany, where we stop until to-morrow. As far as I can 
judge, our party consists of quiet, middle-aged men, there being 
hardly as many young members as I expected. From Springfield 
the country was new to me; and, as I know you have been over 
the railroad between that place and Albany, I need not say how 
much I was astonished to behold the obstacles overcome in building 
the Western road across the mountains. What a change there has 
been, even in my day, in the conveniences of travelling ! 

April 18.— We left Albany for Buffalo at noon. This morning, 
before starting, I took a glance at the city. The business portion, 
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and a few of the principal streets, look very well; but the portions 
inhabited by the Dutch are rather dirty and disagreeable. 

April 19.— We rode all last night, which, allow me to observe, I 
did not like at all, and at noon to-day reached Rochester, a very 
romantic place. The extensive flouring establishments at this place 
add greatly to its importance. The water-power is immense. The 
Genesee river falls, at three perpendicular pitches, over two hun- 
dred feet, and makes a fine appearance. The snow has not all gone 
here yet, and we have seen it occasionally fifty miles back. At 
nightfall we were safely at Buffalo, where I hope to have a good 
night’s sleep. 

April 21. — Yesterday, as we were waiting for a boat, I paid a 
visit to Niagara Falls, about twenty-five miles distant, and returned 
in the afternoon. We leave this afternoon on the steamer “ Ameri- 
ca,” for Sandusky, Ohio. I have been much pleased with the 
appearance of Buffalo. I think it is the most substantial looking 
place we have passed. I am told that the cold winds from the lake 
are very disagreeable at particular seasons. 

April 22.— This is my first Sabbath day since I left home. We 
left Buffalo late last evening, and touched at Cleveland, Ohio, this 
morning at six, to take on a supply of wood. The appearance of 
the town and surrounding scenery is very charming. The air from 
the lake is cold, and, I should suppose, unhealthy. Several steam- 
boats are in sight, plowing across the lake in different directions. 
A sad accident occurred on our boat early this morning. One of 
the under engineers, in examining the machinery, lost his hold, fell, 
and in an instant was killed by the crank which turns the wheel. 
As I looked upon his mangled body, his marble-white features, now 
hushed in death, I could not help realizing, perhaps more forcibly 
than I had ever done before, the uncertainty of life. 

We arrived at Sandusky about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
The village is of considerable size, though the houses are scattered. 

April 23. — Left Sandusky this morning early, for Cincinnati, 
where we arrived before dark, a distance of two hundred miles. 
The country is truly delightful. I have never seen such farms as 
there are here. I was almost tempted to stop and buy one, for | am 
certain that, by digging and plowing, GoLp can be found here. The 
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change visible in vegetation, too, was very pleasant. At Sandusky 
the trees had not waked from their winter repose, while here the 
cherry, apple, and peach trees, are in full blossom, and the grass is 
quite green. Jack Frost paid the gardens here a visit night before 
last, and pulled the noses of such tender vegetables as had the 
temerity to “ break ground” before his final departure ; yet no great 
mischief was done. Some of your little friends who reside on the 
borders of the Connecticut river, may think that when I speak of 
fine farms I ought to except some lands about those “ diggings,” 
(you see, Mr. Forrester, I am getting the California dialect,) but 
really I can make no exceptions. I never saw such land as I| have 
just seen in Ohio. 

April 24.— Our party took the steamboat “ Fairmount” to-day 
at five o’clock, p. m., for St. Louis, Missouri. If she is a fair speci- 
men of the Ohio river steamboats, then all I can say is that they 
are precious slim concerns. However, there is one advantage. 
People who ride on our New England railroads say they “like to 
travel on the cars, only they go so fast that they don’t have time to 
see the country.” The prospect with us is that we shall have ample 
time to see everything we pass. 

Just at sunset we came to North Bend, where President Harrison 
is now “sleeping his last sleep.” We have a glee club in our com- 
pany, and, as we swept by, with uncovered heads, they sang a beau- 
tiful, mournful piece of music, in memory of the good old general. 
It was an interesting scene, and I shall never forget North Bend. 

April 25. — This morning, at nine o’clock, we had made one hun- 
dred and thirty miles, which is only about seven miles an hour, 
down stream, too. I told Charley if it was not for making the cap- 
tain feel bad, I would propose getting up a party to go on shore and 
tow the old shell along. However, as the current runs towards St. 
Louis, we shall, in the:natural course of things, get there sometime, 
so I won’t find fault. ‘I soon saw, from the way other boats rushed 
by us, that we were on rather a poor “ specimen.’”’ At Louisville, 
Kentucky, we stopped five hours to take on wood, and more passen- 
gers, freight, horses, and the like, though it appeared to me that we 
had nearly a load on before. I find that these people generally have 
a little room left. If you ride in a stage, or an omnibus, there is 
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always room (in the driver’s opinion) for one more, no matter how 
full the vehicle may be; and I have no doubt our captain would 
have taken all he could get, at any inconvenience to those on board. 
There are several locks two miles below the landing, to pass the 
falls. Several of our company—myself among the number— 
walked down to them. We were well paid, for I had the pleasure 
of seeing “‘one of the natives,” a fellow seven feet eight inches in 
height ; in truth, a Kentucky giant. 

April 27. — At noon to-day we reached the junction of the Ohio 
river with the Mississippi, and are now going up the latter towards 
St. Louis. Since our boat left Louisville nothing of interest has 
occurred. The banks of the Ohio remind me strongly of the Con- 
necticut, being about the same height, and covered with trees and 
bushes: There are very few settlements on the banks in sight. 
The water from the river is used to drink, and for all cooking pur- 
poses. Being thick and muddy, several of our company, not used 
to drinking such stuff, have symptoms of sickness, which I do not 
wonder at. Once in ten or twelve hours we are obliged to stop for 
wood, which gives us an hour to run about on the shore. We have 
learned to improve this time to get water at the wood-seller’s house, 
generally close at hand. 

April 28.— Going up the Mississippi river some three or four 
miles an hour. If I complained of the water of the Ohio river 
being muddy, what can I say now? It is a great deal worse, yet 
we are obliged to drink it or none. The river is about one mile 
wide. The banks upon both sides are continually caving in, and 
this becomes mixed with the water, making a rare compound as a 
substitute for the pure “ Cochituate.” Another plague [ have been 
introduced to on this delectable river, — mosquitoes as big as flies. 
Some distant relatives are still found in New England, but they 
bear no comparison to the Missouri genus, either in size or rapacity. 

We passed one plantation this afternoon, on the west side of the 
river. Saw people plowing,—the men driving, and the women 
holding plow. It was a piece of over two hundred acres, —the 
trunks of the old trees standing all over it, looked queerly enough. 
We also passed the Table Rock, a celebrated structure in the form 
of a centre-table twenty feet high. The game upon the shore, such 
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as ducks, wild turkeys, squirrels, &c., becomes plenty, and furnishes 
sport for the sharp-shooters. 

April 29.— Our boat was hauled up this morning early, forty 
miles below St. Louis, to clean the machinery and the decks. I 
did not wonder at it. My opinion was that she needed it as 
much as any steamboat I ever saw. We got under way again at 
nine. At one o’clock we passed Jefferson Barracks, a beautiful 
location, nine miles below St. Louis; and a few miles further, the 
Shot Towers, so called. These are built upon the high cliff over- 
hanging the river, and vast quantities of shot are made at this point 
every year. Here we had a fine view of the city of St. Louis as 
we approached the landing, where our boat was secured at four 


o’clock in the afternoon. 

We shall remain here several days, and I will close this jumble, 
and send it to you by Uncle Sam’s leather bag. If that goes by the 
‘“ Fairmount” you will receive it some time next fall. 

You may expect to hear from me again at Independence ; and 
until I reach there I will sign myself your friend, 


Tom Ticer. 


Venice. 


Tue city of Venice is built upon a cluster of seventy-two small 
islands, in the Adriatic Sea, a short distance from the shore. There 
is scarcely a street in the whole place. Here and there we find a 
small square in the rear of the dwellings, but all business intercourse 
is by means of boats, which the inhabitants call gondolas. ‘These 
vessels are about thirty feet in length, and terminate at each end in 
a very sharp point, which is raised perpendicularly to the height of a 
man. The skill of the gondoliers, or watermen, in passing along 
the narrow streets or canals, is very remarkable, and in this respect 
they exceed all other boatmen. There are more than five hundred 
bridges over these canals, one of which, called the Rialto, is very 
fine. It is covered over, and forms a sort of exchange, where the 
merchants meet. 
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Besides these water communications, people can go over the 
whole city by land, through narrow passages and along the side- 
walks, where there are any, crossing from one place to another by 
means of the numerous bridges mentioned above. Most of the 
houses in Venice have two entrances, one from the land and one 
from the water. Some, however, have no water communication? 
and, being deprived of the use and comfort of a gondola, serious in- 
convenience is very often experienced from this circumstance. 

The bridges are very steep, on both sides, being raised in the 
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The Ducai Palace. 


middle to permit free passage to the gondolas. They are ascended 
by easy steps, so that, in taking a morning’s walk in Venice, you 
would be continually going up and down stairs. 

Venice arose in the year 809, more than ten centuries ago, from 
the flight of the inhabitants of the main land, when Atilla devas- 
tated Italy. Favored by its position, it quickly became famous for 
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its commerce, and at length the chief commercial city and proudest 
republic of Europe. Its government was an oligarchy of the most 
despotic character ; even the doge, or duke, the nominal head of the 
state, being seldom more than the chief tool of the proud merchant 
nobles. ‘The power and maritime glory of Venice sank before the 
fierce spirit of the French republic. And, since the fall of Na- 
poleon, its shorn trade and ruined palaces, under the blighting in- 
fluence of Austria, are but miserable shadows of its former great- 
ness and splendor. 





Maurice Wilkins, the Shetland Adventurer. 
CHAPTER X. 


Orren, during the few days that had passed since circumstances 
had introduced Maurice to Mr. Roberts, that gentleman had, for min- 
utes together, gazed with a strange interest upon every feature of 
the face of his young friend. 

He, too, had been an attentive listener to the captain’s story, and 
soon as the first burst of emotion had partially subsided, caused by 
Maurice’s exclamation, he increased it‘again by saying that his only 
brother, wife, and child, were passengers for America in that ill-fated 
Virginian, —that no tidings had ever reached him of the vessel, 
but she was supposed to have been lost in the Atlantic from a col- 
lision with an iceberg. 

“But you,” continued he, rising and grasping Maurice by the 
hand, “have reminded me often of my brother and his dearly loved 
companion. I hesitate not a moment longer in pronouncing you his 
child, from a resemblance with which I cannot be mistaken. Wel- 
come, welcome, my dear boy, from the ocean grave, where years 
ago I supposed your infant limbs lay buried!” 

The scene was overwhelming. Maurice received the hearty em- 
brace of Mr. Roberts with eyes upturned to heaven in tearful, 
speechless gratitude. At last he had heard one word of his own 
mother! At last, too, he had heard his father’s name ! 

Long after the sun had sunk below the horizon, and was shining, 
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like day-break, upon the clouds, the little party sat at the bows, un- 
mindful of the passing hours; earnestly discussing everything 
which could prove their conclusions true. They determined, on 
their return to Shetland, to make the most diligent investigation. 

Maurice was roused after a few hours’ sleep, in which the angel 
form of his mother had flitted before his eyes, by the shouts of the 
sailors that Sniofell could be seen, high up like another cloud above 
the mass which seemed to rest upon the very waves. 

Two ranges of mountains extend the length of Iceland, three 
hundred miles. Sniofell, before them, is one of the most elevated 
of the eastern peaks, being one mile high. 

The general name of jokul (ice-mountain) is given to all the 
prominent elevations of the island, and they are all, and more, than 
their name implies. A vast amount of snow falls upon these moun- 
tains, and during some seasons of the year the heat of the sun dur- 
ing the day is sufficient to melt this on the surface, when the water 
sinks down into the porous mass below, to be completely consoli- 
dated by the frigid atmosphere of the night. 

Were it not for opposing influences these mountains would 
become heaven-high, and cast their gloomy shadows over all the 
plains. 

But the great weight accumulated often causes the surface to 
yield, and masses of ice and snow invade the scanty pastures of the 
inhabitants. In many of these jokuls, too, the internal fires are 
never extinguished, and sometimes, melting the snow and ice, a 
frightful rush of the accumulations of years is made towards the 
valleys, filling them with strange alarm. 

One of the most celebrated of these slides, which was to Iceland 
what the slide from the Rossberg was to Switzerland, or that at 
Franconia Notch to our own country, is the Breidmark Jokul. 
This mountain, the growth from the mighty mass which descended 
with terrible violence into the plain, is four hundred feet high and 
twenty miles long by fifteen broad. Its descent brought desolation 
and death into a fertile valley, of which the narrow strip left, the 
encroaching glacier will ere long wholly cover. 

Rekiarik, the only town in Iceland, and where the principal com- 
merce is carried on, is on the south-western part of the island. It 
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was after two days’ sailing along the southern shores that Maurice 
caught a glimpse from the ample harbor of an Icelandic town. It 
appeared to consist of two quite regular streets, one running along 
near the water, and the other striking off from the west end of it, 
and extending back between two ranges of hills to a silvery lake 
that formed the background of the view. Maurice was struck with 
the transparency of the water. He could plainly see the myriads 
of fish with which the water teemed, and took great delight in wit- 
nessing their rapid evolutions. 

The harbor they were entering was studded with green islands, 
which break the force of the waves from the open sea. At this 
time an unusual number of ships were anchored, and a nearer ap- 
proach to the wharves told our friends that the great annual Fair 
was not yet over. This, in Iceland, usually lasts from the 25th of 
June to the last of July. The inhabitants of North and West Ice- 
land congregate here to traffic in their various productions, and 
exchange them for those of milder skies. 

Maurice beheld the fragmentary appearance of the surface, which 
they now could see, and realized, sensibly, how direct was the con- 
nection between the formation of this whole island and the raging, 
subterranean fires that had in ages past upheaved it, with a noise 
heard by no mortal ears, from the earth’s deepest foundations. 

Mr. Roberts designed to spend a month in this interesting country, 
and finding the vessel just arrived, which visits Iceland every year 
from Copenhagen, he sent on board, and learned that its probable 
departure would accommodate him. So, with Maurice, taking Capt. 
Royce by the hand, they wished him success and a safe arrival at 
Lerwick, where they hoped to meet him again, and were rowed 
with their luggage to the wharf. 

Maurice stood for half an hour watching the good ship beating 
out of the harbor, and invoked a blessing of Heaven upon its com- 
mander, who had so strangely won upon his affections. 

Turning from the vessel, Mr. Roberts, who had himself been in- 
dulging in unbidden thoughts, sought to enliven his companion by 
directing his attention to the town, in the midst of which they were 
standing. 

The private houses were mostly built of wood, in the Norwegian 
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fashion, and were situated in the midst of small gardens surrounded 
by turf walls. The public buildings consisted of the church, con- 
structed of stone, the jail, an ancient edifice somewhat dilapidated, 
and the houses of the governor and bishop. 

Passing along the street nearest the bay, Mr. Roberts asked for 
direction to the house of a Danish merchant, who had been in busi- 
ness near him formerly in London, and who had married an intel- 
ligent lady of this country, and settled here. He soon found his 
home. It was located near the entrance to a little valley beautifully 
verdant, strongly contrasting with the hills of lava and volcanic 
stones which hemmed it in. Maurice was now a spectator to the 
cordial hospitality which so distinguishes the interesting inhabitants 
of this country. 

On seeing Mr. Roberts, whom he recognized with pleasure, ap- 
proaching his door, the merchant ran to meet him, exclaiming, 
“ Blessa ydr Drottinn,” or, “ The Lord bless you ;” then, giving him 
a warm embrace and a kiss, he turned to Maurice, and upon being 
introduced to him, saluted him in the same affectionate and friendly 
manner. 

With many kind inquiries after his family, the merchant, whose 
name was Ferguson, waited upon his friends into his house. Here, 
upon their introduction to his wife and two daughters, they, with 
the kindest welcome, stepped forward, and a kiss was given and 
received. Aman was immediately despatched for the trunks, and 
the girls going out, soon returned with blueberries and milk, of 
which their guests were invited to partake. 

Maurice was delighted with the appearance of the family where 
they had arrived. Mr. Ferguson, joined by his wife, would hear to 
no other arrangement than that they should both remain with them 
during their stay on the island. ‘ We shall be very happy to have 
you, sir,” said the sisters, Jeannette and Rose, to Mr. Roberts. 

“Tt will afford me equal pleasure, certainly,” replied he, bowing. 
“ However, I venture to answer only for myself. My young friend 
yonder can make his own acknowledgments for such generous hos- 
pitality.” Maurice, being thus directly appealed to, and seeing the 
eyes of his new friends glancing towards him, made an appropriate 


reply. 
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While the ladies were preparing a substantial meal for their new 
guests, Mr. Ferguson interested them with remarks on the busy 
scene before his windows. 

A hundred tents were pitched in sight, surrounded by hundreds 
of men and horses. Rekiarik furnishes no inns sufficiently capacious 
to entertain the throng which this annual Fair draws together. 
They come with their various productions borne upon the backs of 
their hardy horses, and encamp on some grassy spot, that grazing 
may be obtained conveniently for their animals. Leaving them and 
their goods in charge of servants, the owners visit the various stores 
to learn the prices of such articles, and the fairest merchant to barter 
them with. It is very common for them to be indebted to the traders 
for goods advanced during the past year, in which case, should they 
fail to discharge such obligations, and trade at other stores, they are 
prosecuted at once. 

The natives bring here fish, oil, tallow, butter, fox and swan skins, 
brimstone, &c., which they exchange for meal, iron, linen and cotton 
cloth, and numerous other products of other countries. 

While they were all seated at the table Maurice was observed to 
be a little lame with one arm. Mrs. Ferguson asked if he had sus- 
tained an injury. “Only a slight affair, madam,” said Maurice 
modestly, “ from which I am nearly recovered.” 

Mr. Roberts gave an account of the battle with the white bear, 
which was listened to with interest. “ If your friend is fond of such 
treats,” said Mr. Ferguson, “ were he to visit the eastern coast of our 
island in the spring, I think he would have a rich time. These 
savage creatures are sometimes brought in such numbers to the 
shore on the ice by north-easterly winds, that the inhabitants are 
obliged to turn out and fight for their lives.” 

‘‘T have no further desire to hunt these creatures,” said Maurice, 
‘besides, I doubt if the sport would increase with the abundance 
of the game!” 

The dinner, consisting of ‘fine salmon from the lake and a de- 
licious eider duck from Ridey Island, being oyer, Mr. Ferguson pro- 
posed to his friends to walk out and see the Fair. 

The first tent they approached had before it a pile of fox skins. 
The owner, quite a young man, seemed to be entertaining his hear- 
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ers with the details of the capture of every individual whose pelt 
he kept most industriously shaking and whipping, by way of a 
pleasant accompaniment to his story, which we must defer giving 
till our next number. 


[In looking 6ver some of my old affairs, I find the following article, 
which one of my young friends wrote for me over eleven years ago, 
about the time Victoria was placed upon the throne of England. 
It is excellent. Read it.] 


The Coronation. 


As two little girls were returning from school, before me, the 
other day, I heard one of them say to the other, “I wish I lived 
in England ; then I would go to see the queen. Oh! I would give 
anything to be at her coronation. I should so like to see howa 


queen does look.” 

“So should I,” said the other; “I do not really know what ‘cor- 
onation’ means, but I heard some one call it a ‘ splendid event.’ ” 

“My father,” said the first, ‘“‘ was telling me about it last night; 
he said it was the ceremony of placing the crown upon her head, in 
token of her royalty. And then, you know, she will be a queen 
always; her dress all gold, and rubies, and diamonds; and every- 
body will bow themselves as she passes; and the whole nation be 
anxious to gain her favor, and do her some service. I should like 
to be a queen — would not you ?” 

And the other replied : “ Yes, if I knew how to govern weil, | 
should.” 

And I would like to have said to them, as I now say to these little 
readers, You may be queens. I do not mean that you can ever hold 
the sceptre of a nation, but you can govern yourselves. Be queen 
of your own heart, that you may banish every evil thought or wish, 
as a queen would a rebellious subject ; nor would this be without 
its glory and reward. 

We may imagine, in part, the scene of the coronation as it will 
occur —the long galleries of that stupendous building —the old 
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Westminster Abbey — filled with all the beauty, wealth, and nobil- 
ity of the nation; the throng of horsemen and officers, their armor 
gleaming in the sunbeams, reflecting light upon the diamonds of 
their gold and crimson dress ; jewelled coronets sparkling in profu- 
sion ’midst waving plumes; then the music, loud and deep, as it 
rolls above the crowd —the prayer—the queen kneeling before the 
altar, while upon the stillness of the ceremony we often hear the 
shouts of the people as they echo and echo through the high arches 
of that ancient edifice. 

But let us remember, these “ splendid events” are not the things 
“into which the angels desire to look.” These affairs, which so 
agitate the breasts even of a nation, calling forth the long, loud 
acclamations of a multitude, break not upon the still rapture of 
heaven. From His holy presence no hasty glance, no truant 
thought, wanders back to.earth for scenes like these. The magnifi- 
cence which so dazzles our eyes is dim and valueless when we 
remember how soon the light of eternity will be shed upon it. 

Life’s journey is short, and soon accomplished. Our errand here 
is not with the “pomp and circumstance” of earth; a destiny is 
ours, higher than an earthly throne ; more glorious than the gifts of 
gold and diadem ; more enduring than the world itself. 

The mighty and the loftiest of other ages have passed like the 
noiseless mist from earth ; they have forsaken their kingdoms, and 
gone to lie down in the grave, whence they return not to rekindle 
the light of their fame, extinguished in the shadows of mortality, 
nor revisit their palaces in which the dust of centuries has gathered. 

But from these comes a voice, saying: ‘ God alone is great.” If 
humble, we are his children. Though the place of our repose be 
unknown ; though our names are unwritten in treasured records, 
yet we are not forgotten before God: for we know that “when He 
shall appear we shall be like him ;” by his Word born again from 
the dust, with which we may have mingled for ages, to receive an 
inheritance “in His presence where is fulness of joy, and at whose 
right hand are pleasures for evermore.” H. M. T. 
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Travels and Adventures of Will Wander. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Arter spending some considerable time in looking about the 
wonders of the town of Gibraltar, we determined to ascend to the 
summit of the rock. Our progress was slow, for Mr. Brenner’s 
wooden leg was no match for the genuine article, in climbing preci- 
pices. We finally reached the top, and were well paid for all our 
trouble. The prospect was grand and imposing, and [ shall never 
forget the impressions fixed upon my mind by the picture. On the 
north, as far as the eye could reach, were the stern and rugged cliffs 
of the Spanish coast; on the west lay the great ocean, quietly repos- 
ing, with here and there the white canvass of some vessel glisten- 
ing in the sun. Across the straits, on the south, were the African 
hills, covered with thick foliage; while, far away in the distance, 
we could just discern the blue summit of Mount Atlas. On the east, 
the broad Mediterranean Sea, on whose waters I had ever felt a de- 
sire to sail, seemed to invite me onwards. I gazed for a long time 
upon the scene, and, as | remembered the interesting associations 
connected with this portion of the world, I felt that it was one of the 
most important eras in my life. 

As night was approaching, we were obliged to leave the interest- 
ing spot and return to our vessel. The next day, we left Gibraltar, 
and commenced our voyage towards Naples, in Italy, which was to 
be our next stopping-place. 

We kept on for a number of days, close to the coast of Spain. It 
is a@ very mountainous country, and affords a great variety of scenery 
to those who sail along near the land. Now and then a city, a large 
town, or a village appears, built on the hill-side, seemingly, close to 
the water. In about a week, we left the coast, and took a more 
southerly direction. I was sorry to leave the land, for I had found 
considerable amusement in examining different objects through a 
spy-glass as we went along. However, Mr. Brenner said we should 
presently come to some islands; so I managed to suppress my dis- 
appointment. 

Sure enough, the very next morning we were as close to land as 
ever. I found we were going past the island of Majorca, the largest 
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of the Balearic group, which lie south-west of Spain, and belong to 
that country. Majorca is about one hundred miles from the main 
land. It is very mountainous; about forty miles across it either 
way. It has a good soil, and great quantities of grapes, oranges, 
olives, wine, &c., are raised here annually. There are about two 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants upon all the islands in the 
group. 

After passing these islands we were again in the open sea. | 
could not but notice the great number of ships, and other water craft, 
that were continually in sight. On the ocean they were compara- 
tively scarce, but now there were a great number in sight continu- 
ally. I found that one of the greatest pleasures experienced by pas- 
sengers upon the water is to see a plenty of company. 

We now approached the southern part of the island of Sardinia. 
This island is nearly as large as the state of Connecticut, and be- 
longs to the kingdom of Sardinia, in the rorth of Italy. Some parts 
are very mountainous. There are several peaks from two to three 
thousand feet high. There is much good land upon the island, 
which produces corn, wheat, olives and grapes in abundance. The 
mountains contain much mineral wealth, and mines of silver, cop- 
per, lead, and loadstone, are numerous. Lead is most abundant. 
The wild sheep, or moufflon, is very common on the sides of the 
mountains, and, with a glass, I saw several in passing the coast. 

We passed Cagliari, the capital of the island, just as the sun was 
rising. It has a population of over thirty thousand. It is situated 
upon the southern part of the island, is well built, and altogether a 
pretty place. There are thirty-seven churches, a university, and 
many splendid palaces here. 

After leaving the Sardinian coast, Mr. Brenner filled my imag- 
ination with the droll sights I should probably see in Naples. He 
informed me that it was a downright wonder to an American who 
first visits the place, to find so many people, and the greater part of 
them doing nothing. I felt a great anxiety to get on shore, and was 
very soon gratified, for, after about two days’ sail, we were safely 
anchored in the bay of Naples. The approach to the city is truly 
beautiful. On one side rises the volcano of Vesuvius, sending forth 
a volume of white smoke and vapor from its summit, while, at the 
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bottom, and bordering upon the bay, the steep, rocky coast presents 
a black, frowning outline, down to the water’s edge. On the oppo- 
site side the city of Naples appears, rising from the coast like a 
succession of white walls. In the bay there are several small 
islands, which add much to the beauty of the scene. It is the nov- 
elty and grandeur of this prospect that gave rise to the Italian prov- 
erb, “‘ See Naples and die ;” meaning that, after the privilege of such 
a splendid sight, there is nothing else worth living for. 


Charades. 


One of the most innocent and interesting of amusements for young 
people is the acting of charades. I will try to describe what I saw 
a few evenings since. 

There were three persons acting; two ladies, and a sweet little 
girl. 

The eldest lady springs to the centre table, and begins to “ straiten ” 
things, calling vociferously, “ Betty, Betty, Betty.” 

Betty comes in upon the run. She has tied a checked apron 
over her pretty dress, and looks ready for business. 

“ Betty, get this room in order—I see some company coming, 
and — there ’s the bell ; — run, Betty, to the door! ” 

Betty waits upon the young lady in. She has got a bonnet and 
shawl on with some expedition, and is in great haste to be shown to 
a large, airy, neat room. 

Betty and her mistress undertake this duty —and so ends this 
lively scene, which represents the first syllable of the word you are 
to guess. 

The two ladies and Betty again come in, and the mistress tells 
them she don’t believe they have half enough to eat at home, and 
helps them bountifully from a dish containing something, or nothing, 
little difference, if they appear to be eating! This is the second part 
of the word. 

The last scene represents the whole word. The mistress is in 
the room, and a knock is heard at the door. A poor Irish woman, 
(the young lady beautiful in that disguise,) and one of her children 
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(Betty) trembling at her side, ask for charity. The poor woman 
begs with emotion that her motherless (?) children may not be 
allowed to die for the want of a piece of bread! 

She is turned rudely away. What is the word? Inhospitable. 
Inn-hospitable — inhospitable. 

Another charade was :— 

The young lady came into the room with her hands full of stock- 
ings, saying, ‘‘ Work, work, work ; this is the way I spend my life. 
Betty, get me some yarn and aneedle.” After going out, the young 
lady again comes in, bringing a cape bonnet. She wants a friend 
to make another like it, who says she “can’t ” do it. 

The third and last scene for this word, also, was one in which a 
beggar was introduced. And the word was — Mendicant. 

I heard, some time ago, of an author, whose excellent school- 
books hundreds of my readers have studied, walking into a parlor 
with a large cape over his shoulders, a bolster fastened round his 
waist, and a pillow on each knee. ‘ Tell me,” he asked, “ what 
kind of a man do I represent?” 

None could guess nearer than that of one with a very funny 
figure. 

“ First,” said he, looking comically downwards, “ Iam cape-able ; 
then am I not waste-ful, and, of course, knee-d-ful ? ” 


Wishy and Worky.— A Good Story. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Our friend Willy, for so we call him while at home with his 
brothers and sisters, though we shall call him Worky when he gets 
back to his Boston home, could by no means equal the skill of the 
young Indian Sa-sa-wa in archery, though he found that by repeated 
efforts, constantly endeavoring to imitate his manner of holding and 
managing the bow, he made good improvement. 

Meantime Lily and the Indian girl To-wa-sa were making a tour 
of observation about the wigwam. This dwelling of the Indian and 
his family was constructed and furnished with a little more regard 
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to convenience than is common among Indians, and yet to their 
white visitors, whose own home was of the humblest kind that could 
fairly be called a house, the wigwam appeared a very strange dwell- 
ing for people to live in. It was constructed by placing two tall 
stakes in the ground, about twenty feet apart. The upper ends of 
these stakes were forked, and supported the two ends of a pole which 
was the ridgepole of the house. A row of poles, with their tops 
leaning against the ridgepole, was placed upon each side, the space 
between the two rows of poles being the width of the dwelling. 
These poles were covered with bark, so as to shed the rain, and the 
two ends of the dwelling were made of upright poles placed close 
together, and also covered with bark—the whole presenting the 
appearance of a rude roof set upon the ground, or, as Lily said, 
“a garret without any down stairs.” A small trench dug a few 
feet from the walls, and the earth thrown against them, kept the rain 
from entering in that direction, and as the ground within was thickly 
strewn with basket shavings and leaves of trees, the dwelling was 
quite dry and comfortable, for a wigwam. A frame-work of poles, 
supported by stakes, and covered with small branches of spruce, 
made a fragrant bed, upon which some bear-skins and blankets were 
scattered. ‘There was a rude fireplace at one end, with a pot sus- 
pended on a pole. The skins of various wild animals, with formida- 
ble claws and teeth, and strange monsters from the sea and shore, 
partly fish and partly beast, with the skins and heads and claws of 
birds equally strange, were hung around as trophies of the chase, 
among which were utensils and ornaments of Indian fabric, showing 
the taste and industry of the family: Indian purses, formed of the 
skin of the weasel, and tobacco-pouches of the skin of the mink, 
both of which were prepared whole, so as to preserve the perfect 
external form of the animals with their teeth and ears and claws, 
moccasons, embroidered with every variety of Indian ornament, such 
as beads, porcupine quills, fish-bones, shells, coral, &c. Snow-shoes, 
baskets of every size, form and color, bows and arrows, fishing 
spears, and every variety of Indian weapon, Indian traffic, or Indian 
economy, were accumulated in disorderly profusion. 

But what particularly attracted the attention of their visitors, as 
connected with the object of their visit, was a rude pen, or house, 
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outside the wigwam, which contained a solitary goose, much like 
that which Willy had captured. Upon inquiry, To-wa-sa informed 
them that the pen had been broken into two nights previous, during 
the temporary absence of the Indian and his dogs, by a fox, which 
had carried off one of his two wild geese, and although her mother 
hac pursued and shot the fox with her father’s gun, they had not 
been able to find the goose, which had escaped from the jaws of its, 
enemy. To-wa-sa was delighted when Willy told her that they had 
come to bring tidings of her goose, and that she might have it by 
returning with them to fetch it. The arrangement was quickly 
made, and Willy was soon on his way home with his sister, accom- 
panied by Sa-sa-wa and To-wa-sa. It should be mentioned that 
Sa-sa-wa presented Willy with the bow and arrows with which he 
had taken his first lessons in archery, and that the squaw selected 
one of her finest baskets, with a weasel-skin purse, and presented 
them to Esther, who knew too much of Indian etiquette to hesitate 
accepting them. On the way the Indian children led them to the 
thickets, where the whortleberries were found in greatest abundance, 
and helped them to fill their baskets. 

They did not get back till after the dinner hour of the family had 
passed by; but hungry children have little care for ceremony, and 
they soon found what was left for them in the cupboard, which 
included, with other good cheer, a nice pie, baked on a round scol- 
loped tin plate. Esther divided the pie into six equal parts, and 
gave it to Lily, telling her to give some to To-wa-sa and Sa-sa-wa. 
Lily carried the plate to To-wa-sa, who very gravely took it out of 
her hands, and rolling it up in a corner of her shawl, placed it under 
her arm. Lily was quite disconcerted at this unexpected appropri- 
ation of the whole pie, plate and all, when she only intended to give 
a piece, and she went and whispered the fact to Esther, who was 
still employed in arranging and dividing what was left, and intended 
for three, so that it might be enough for five. Esther was a little 
perplexed by this derangement of her plan for dinner, but perceiving 
at once that she must conform her mode of hospitality to the habits 
of her Indian friends, she selected some of the best of her remain- 
ing store, and placing it on a less valuable vessel, gave it to Sa-sa-wa, 
who, saying a few words in Indian, gave the whole to his sister, who 
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wrapped it in another corner of her shawl, and placed it under her 
other arm. Willy, seeing that the young Indians were more intent 
upon business than ceremony, called Sa-sa-wa to where the goose 
was confined, and gave it into his arms, when, without a word of 
thanks or reply of any kind, both the young Indians started off on 
a trot towards their home. 

Lily watched them with much wonder till they were fairly out 
of sight, and then, turning very demurely to Willy, told him to run 
after To-wa-sa, and get back mother’s plate ; to which Willy replied, 
that he had had enough of Indian adventures for one day, but if they 
had not carried off all the victuals, he would like to treat his Boston 
palate with another sample of country fare. 

Their Indian visitors had indeed carried off the most of what was 
intended for their dinners; but Esther, who was prepared for all 
emergencies, soon had a kettle of hasty-pudding boiling, and a pan 
of milk skimmed, and there was no lack of food which very trium- 
phantly passed the ordeal of Willy’s Boston palate. 

Goodman Walker with the rest of the family had happened to be 
absent on a little excursion when the children returned with their 
visitors, and the departure of the young Indians was so sudden that 
the parents had not the opportunity of seeing them; but when 
they returned they were made fully acquainted with all the incidents 
of the day by Lily, who expatiated largely upon To-wa-sa’s kind- 
ness and generosity to her and Esther, though she was compelled, 
reluctantly, to end her story with her carrying off the pie and plate 
with a very unbecoming trot. But I dare say, said Lily, that she 
only borrowed the plate, and means to bring it back. Her mother, 
however, informed her that the Indians, who have not been instructed 
in the customs of white people, are apt to suppose, when anything 
is offered them on a plate, that both plate and contents are intended 
to be given, and that To-wa-sa had acted with that impression, 
according to the rules of Indian propriety, and that, after disposing 
of the pie, she would doubtless wear the plate as an ornament, to com- 
memorate the generosity of her white friend ; to which Lily replied 
that she would wear her fine moccasons for the same purpose, and 
that brother Willy might keep his bow and arrows to remind him how 
Sa-sa-wa had beaten him in shooting. Willy declared that Sa-sa-wa 
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was the greatest genius he had ever seen in his life, and asked his 
father how it was possible that so young a boy could be so expert 
with the bow; to which his father replied, that it was indeed a won- 
derful illustration of what the human faculties are capable when 
their whole energies are directed to one object. “It is no uncommon 
thing,” said he, “for some savage nations to accustom their children 
to ride and manage the most spirited horses in early childhood, and at 
the same time to use the bow, and also fire-arms and other weapons, 
with great dexterity. This is said to be the fact with the Tartars 
and other natives of Northern Asia, and also with many tribes of 
Indians in the western part of our own continent. Other nations 
and tribes, living on islands, or following occupations requiring them 
to be in or upon the water, teach their children to swim and dive 
with the facility of amphibious animals. The mental faculties of 
children can also be trained in a particular direction with wonderful 
success. The children of the Chinese tradesmen are taught at a 
very early age to distinguish true coin from that which is counter- 
feit, by its appearance, or by its sound when it is struck; and they 
are so skilful as to estimate the purity of silver, and the degree to 
which it is alloyed, with great exactness. The children of Jew 
pedlers and shopkeepers are capable of detecting bad or counterfeit 
money, whether paper or metal, with wonderful accuracy when not 
more than seven or eight years of age. They are also taught to 
estimate the value of old clothes and other articles, in which that 
class of people trade, with surprising readiness. But the training 
of any particular faculty to such an extent, is generally at the. ex- 
pense of the other faculties, and is therefore injurious to the best 
interests of the individual; for when the whole faculties of the mind 
are bent upon a single object or class of objects, of a low or subor- 
dinate character, it is impossible that the mind should be expanded 
to its full growth and stature. Consequently, we see that the Indian 
tribes, who excel in horsemanship and shooting or aquatic exercises, 
or the Jews, who are so sagacious in petty traffic, seem incapable of 
noble enterprises or liberal thoughts. They can move in a single 
narrow sphere with great accuracy and facility, but are far from 
being fitted for the noble purposes and duties of life. Even in 
common civilized life we see many illustrations of this fact. There 
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are farmers, who not only think all learning worse than useless, but 
who seem to make it a point to get along with as little common 
sense as possible, avoiding all improvement, lest it should lead them 
from the beaten track of habit, and excluding every new thought 
from their heads as scrupulously as they would shut a stray beast 
from their corn-fields. There are merchants, with minds as confined 
as their money-bags, and whose whole idea of letters is shut up in 
their ledgers. There are musicians, whose thoughts are as monoto- 
nous as their tunes, and whose heads are as empty as their fiddles. 
There are shoemakers, whose skulls are as impervious to ideas as 
their lapstones; and carpenters, whose wits are much duller than 
their axes.” 

“ Oh dear!” exclaimed Willy, “I thought you would come to me at 
last; but if you think my faculties are likely to be cramped and 
confined, you must take me home, and I will farm, and fish, and gun, 
and make baskets, and bottom chairs, and braid hats, and do up all 
sorts of things, like a universal genius, which you know mother 
says I am.” 

‘No, my son,” said the father, “I have no fear that you will be a 
dull joiner, or an unfaithful apprentice; I would only caution you 
not to be ambitious to excel in any trifling pursuits or accomplish- 
ments, but to spend what leisure is allowed you in such improve- 
ments as are best suited to your condition, which includes all solid 
knowledge and all true refinement, but above all, love and obedience 
to God, and kindness and faithfulness to man.” 

“T thank you, father,” said Willy; “I know all this is true, and 
I will try to practise it.” 

“God bless you, my son,” said the mother. And Lily put her 
arms about her brother’s neck and kissed him. 

And they were all very happy. 


BE RESOLUTE, 


“ Stand like an Anvil,” when the bar 
Lies red and glowing on its breast ; 
Duty shall be life’s leading star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 
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Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


Here is autumn again. I have told you that to me it is the 
pleasantest season of the year. I know that the month of October 
is very apt to inspire many persons with gloomy thoughts, with sad 
reflections, and sour and crusty looks, but I am not one of them, 
For my part, I love to watch the falling leaves, the forest of many 
colors, and the stricken plants, all emblems of decay. They are 
emblems of mortality as well. It is true, when I look upon this 
change, when the dead leaves rustle under my feet as I wander 
along through the grove, I cannot but remember that my days upon 
the earth will soon be ended. Yet witha], these thoughts are not 
unwelcome to me. Does this appear strange to you? I have no 
doubt that everybody, in his calm moments of reflection, has more 
or less desire to live. It is natural. Yet all must die, and I think 
it is well that all should accustom themselves to look forward to the 
time of their departure from this world. They will then strive to 
live in such a manner that death will have no terrors for them. A 
few days since I received the following letter. Read it, and remem- 
ber that the young, as well as the old, are often called away :-— 


Rockport, Tuesday, August 28th, 1849. 

] take the liberty to inform you of the death of a dearly beloved sister. 
Miss Ellen Coose died August 20th, aged thirteen years and eleven months. 
She was one of your subscribers, and it would be highly gratifying to her 
friends if you would insert her death in the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 

Yours respectfully, E. C. 


I know full well the sorrow and grief which the decease of one 
so young must occasion her parents and friends. Yet we know 
that all is for the best, and that “ it is well with the child.” 

Here is a beautiful extract from the Maiden Aunt. It was sent 
to me by but stop; I think I had better not say where it came 
from :— 





FLOWERS — AN EXTRACT FROM THE ‘‘ MAIDEN AUNT ’’ BY GERTRUDE GRAHAM. 


THERE was once, upon a time, a foolish gardener, who had made a vow 
in his heart that he would cultivate no flowers. Herbs and fruits he planted 
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in abundance ; all that was good for food, or profitable for medicine, he 
tended with sedulous care; but the beauty wherewith God had enriched the 
earth, and the perfume which that beauty sheds forth upon the air as a 
thanksgiving, these were proscribed and exiled. In other words, the gar- 
den was filled with all that could minister to the body, but the influences that 
could minister to the spirit were not suffered to enter it. And the gardener 
dwelt in the midst of it, and thought scorn of all those who did not as he did ; 
his life was labor without a charm, and, if he saw the queenly rose, or the 
beauteous violet, or the holy passion-flower, adorning the garden of his neigh- 
bors, he said in his heart, ‘*‘ Aha! the fools ; they are spending all their toil 
on that whose only worth lies in its beauty, and the first east wind or even 
sultry sun may destroy it forever.”” And then he would go back to his 
potato beds with a cold, unloving, self-satisfaction, and dig and water them ; 
and, if the sun parched the leaves, or the canker or the caterpillar injured the 
young shoots, he heeded it not, for the value of the plant was in its root, 
and that remained uninjured. It was said that, in former days, this gardener 
had dearly loved the beautiful flowers, but that a deadly canker had destroyed 
those which he favored most, and this was the reason why he was so stern 
and bitter against them, and had uprooted them all, and cast them away, and 
sworn that there should be no more flowers in his garden. But this was not 
certain, for there was a mystery over his early days, and no one rightly knew 
whence had arisen that strange hatred of the kindly and innocent flowers, 
whose very existence seems to be pure love, inasmuch as they live but to be 
beautiful and fragrant, and yet can know nothing of their own fragrance or 
beauty. Truly, it is almost as if one should try to hate the little babes whom 
God sends into the world to force men to learn the sweetness of loving, in 
order that they may afterwards open their hearts more widely, and receive 
the good influence more plentifully. 

There came a bird through the air by night —doubtless an angel guided 
it— and it carried in its beak a tiny root, which it dropped into the soft, 
newly-turned earth of that flowerless garden ; and, when the gardener arose 
in the morning, some few days afterwards, behold! a small green shoot 
forcing its way upwards through the soil! At first, he knew not what it 
was, and he tended and watered it like his other plants, but, as it grew taller, 
he began to perceive, from the grace and tenderness of its shape, from the 
delicate green of the young buds, from the soft texture of the leaves, that it 
was indeed a flower, and that its life was in its beauty. Then a strange, 
deep joy took possession of his soul ; for this had come to him unawares and 
unsought ; he received it as a gift ; he considered it almost as a miracle ; and 
all the care, and labor, and vigilance, which others expended on their whole 
gardens, he centred and lavished on this solitary flower. There grew up in 
his heart a love stronger than ever his hatred had been, and, as the flower 
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grew, his love waxed stronger, till it seemed to absorb his whole being ; he 
guarded his treasure like the infancy of a queen ; he sheltered it alike from 
the cold and the heat ; no insect was suffered to rest upon its stem, no other 
plant to approach within the circle which his cautious hand had drawn around 
it. And at last it was covered with buds ; they were long, slender, and of 
snowy whiteness; and one, the topmost, cresting the plant with its small, 
upward-pointing spire, seemed ready to burst into bloom. Oh, how the 
gardener’s heart burned within him as the moment which should crown his 
hopes drew near! He arose from a dream in which he beheld the alabaster- 
cup of stainless loveliness spread forth as a couch for the moonbeams, which 
could not silver it with a more lustrous whiteness than that which it pos- 
sessed by nature — he hurried to his darling — the cup was indeed open, the 
blossom had indeed expanded ; but in the midst of it was a great green canker. 
The gardener stood still for a moment, stunned and despairing ; then he 
plucked up by the roots the fair plant, with all its unopened buds, and flung 
it from him far over the wall — far as his arm could reach, and returned in 
silence to his house ; but he could not think of aught save his lily, and at 
night he stole softly to the garden wall, and there the gardener found his 
flower again, rooted in the bank whereon he had unthinkingly flung it; and 
the cankered blossom was severed by the fall ; and the rich array of spotless 
buds had expanded in the spring sunshine, pleading to him with a thousand 
silent voices, and bidding him forsake his unlovely domain, and make a new 
garden for them to dwell in. And the plant of Love, being cherished and 
tended, bore its natural fruit, which is the beauty of life in this world, and 
the promise and foretaste of it for the next. 


EVENING HYMN OF THE OLD NURSE. 


Come, come, little lad, retire to your rest ; 
The robin is seeking repose, — 

The sparrow has gone to her own little nest, 
And the moon has in splendor arose. 


The stars are all shining like diamonds so bright, 
And they shed dewy tears from their eyes ; 
The nightingale’s song is cheerful to-night, 
And echo in gladness replies. 


Then come, little lad, lie down now to sleep, 

And dream of your innocent play ; 
And near you bright angels their vigils shall keep, 
Till hailed by the bright lord of day. 
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Then arise all refreshed and go to your play, 
Pulling flowers that spring up from the earth, 
And angels shall guard you throughout the long day, 
And smile at your innocent mirth. 
South Scituate, Sept. 13th, 1849. RanTER. 


TO GRACE CLIFFORD. 


May thy life be one long, long day of happiness. 

May the bright and glorious sunbeams only thee caress. 
May He, who rules above in majesty in heaven, 

To thee his constant love and watchfulness be given 
Strive to be good, not to appear so only ; that is misery ; 
A stain forever on thy soul ; then strive thee good ¢o be. 


Monson, September 16, 1849. 

Mr. Forrester: Dear Sir,—I have taken your Magazine one year, 
and like it very much. I have had it bound, and it makes a very pretty 
book. I enclose you one dollar to pay for this year: please send a receipt. 
I hope you will excuse my writing, as I am not much used to letters, as I 
am only eleven years old. As you seem much interested in us little folks, I 
will write something about my school. I go to the Academy here. We 
have a fine school. I study arithmetic, anatomy, geography, and grammar. 
Have you ever visited Maine? If you ever do, I should be very happy to 
have you visit our little village. It is pleasantly situated twelve miles from 
the foot of Moosehead Lake. A great many strangers visit the lake for hunt- 


ing and fishing. I hope to hear from you in my next number. 
Respectfully yours, James B. Bett. 


The stereotypers made nonsense of the answer to our star puzzle 
in the last number. No wonder H. J. F. could “not make head 
nor tail of it.” However, we must ask them to do it over again. 
Here are NINE stars, TEN rows, and three stars in each row : — 


* * * 
* * * 


“ Henry,” “ E. H. G.,” “Lucy A. R.,” and “Flora,” have given 
correct answers to the names of rivers in our last. They are as 
follows :— 
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CONNECTICUT. 
MERRIMACK. 
PENOBSCOT. 
DEERFIELD. 
SACO. 
WHITE. 
THAMES. 
ESTFIELD. 
MILI 


SHAP ae wwe 


“Henry ” sends the following nathes of Lakes in North Amer- 
ica, transposed as before :— 


NEWPIGIN. 
SEECAN. 
VALES. 

IEER. 
YGAUAC. 
CHAINPLAM. 

I CARA A GUN. 
KILL NICE TOM. 
O SEE SIP. 
DOCHSCIO. 
AEIOND. 

O SEE HODAM. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


The letter sent by D. W. W. is received. The ‘dollar he 
sent also came safe to hand, and it pays his subscription to June, 
1850. His answers to the transposed names of rivers are correct. 
The last, he will see, is Mitt river, and although he says “he does 
not know of any river in the New England States by that name,” 
yet there are seven certain. One empties into Long Island sound 
at Stamford, one into the Connecticut river at Springfield, one into 
Blackstone river at Woonsocket, and there is another in New 
Marlborough, which empties into the Housatonic. These are the 
largest, though they are all small rivers. 

Mayflower has answered the transpositions correctly. The 
naines of lakes sent by him are in the list above. A part of them 
I have omitted, as the lakes are small ones, and often spelled differ- 
ently. 
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Sketches of Natural History. 







NUMBER SIXTEEN. 





THE REINDEER. 






Tue Reindeer is one of the most interesting creatures of which 
we have any knowledge. It belongs to a class of animals named the 
ruminantia, or those which chew the cud. The ox, the cow, the 
sheep and goat belong to this class. Chewing the cud is simply the 
power of raising food from their own stomachs at will, which these 
animals all possess, in order that it may be thoroughly masticated. ; 
Look into the farmer’s yard during the winter, and you will see the | 
oxen and sheep dozing away in some warm sunny corner, chewing , 
for hours together, though they do not seem to stop for a new mouth- 
ful. I remember this used to puzzle me a good deal. I once asked ai 
my father what our cow was chewing. ‘“ Why, she is chewing her 
cud,” replied he. I wished very much to ask what the cud was, but 
concluded not to be too inquisitive, but wait until I could find it out ql 
myself. a 

; 












The Reindeer is found in both the old and the new world. In 





our own country it inhabits a great range, nearly as far south as : 
Canada, and extending further north than other deer. They are | 
generally distributed over the fur country, and they pass their sum- if 
mers on the shores of the Arctic sea. To the Indians who inhabit : 
the northern portions of America, these animals are of great value. 
They are not used by them as beasts of burden, but of their horns 
they make fish-spears and hooks; of their hides, when dressed, win- 
ter clothing is made. Several skins, sewed together, form their tents. 
The undressed hide, after the hair is removed, is cut into thongs of 
VOL. IV. 
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various thickness, which are twisted into snares, bow-strings, net- 
lines, and supply all the purposes of a rope. The finer thongs are 
used in making snow-shoes, and fish-nets, while the tendons are split 
into sewing thread. The venison is an important article. It is from 
a mixture of the meat and fat of this animal that pemmican is made. 
If kept dry, pemmican may be preserved for three or four years. 

In Europe, the reindeer inhabits the more northern countries, Si- 
beria, Sweden, Norway, and Lapland. It has been also introduced 
into Iceland. But it is nowhere esteemed so much as in Lapland. 
it there becomes the sole wealth of the people, being every necessary 
they require. Its care, food, and dressing occupy the greatest and 
most valuable part of theirtime. ‘The movements of the Laplander 
are under the control of his deer. He follows them in search of 
adequate pastures in the summer, while, in winter, many a dreary 
hour is spent in the snow-drift in looking after the safety of his herd. 
Besides its use as food and clothing, the reindeer is here used as a 
beast of burden to transport merchandise, as a courier when despatch 
is necessary, and for general travelling. Sometimes they are used 
to plough and to harrow, and in winter to draw hay and fodder, laden 
upon trays. ‘Travelling in winter is performed entirely by their as- 
sistance, in a sledge, or, as it is called by the Laplanders, a pulk. 
According to undisputed authority, a deer once performed the dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty miles in twenty-four hours. The 
greatest recorded instance of the speed of this animal is the follow- 
ing. It is said that in consequence of the Norwegians making a 
sudden irruption into the Swedish territories, an officer was de- 
spatched, with a sledge, and a single deer, to convey the intelligence 
to Stockholm. The distance, eight hundred miles, was performed 
in forty-eight hours; the deer dropping dead soon after its arrival. 
This is related as a fact, yet the story is almost incredible. 

The following description of sledge riding is from the journal of Sir 
Arthur Capel Brooke. Although such adventures are somewhat 
spirited, I should prefer to travel in almost any other way. The 
party, of which Sir Arthur formed a part, were travelling from Alton 
to Stockholm. 

“Our pulks were ranged together in close order; and the guide, 
having performed the last office for us, by tying each of us in as fast 
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as possible, and giving us the rein, jumped into his own, and then 
touching his deer with his thong, the whole of them started off like 
lightning. ‘The want of light rendered it difficult to distinguish the 
direction we were going in, and, I therefore left it entirely to my 
deer to follow the rest of the herd, which he did with the greatest 
rapidity—whirling the pulk behind him. I soon found how totally 
impossible it was to preserve the balance necessary to prevent its 
overturning, ewing to the rate we were going at, and the roughness 
of the surface in parts where the snow had drifted away, the pulk 
frequently making a sudden bound of some hundred yards, when 
the deer was proceeding down a slippery declivity. In the space of 
the first two hundred rods I was prostrate in the snow several times, 
the pulk righting again by my suddenly throwing my weight on the 
opposite side. My attention was too deeply engrossed with my own 
situation, to observe particularly that of my fellow-travellers, or to be 
able to assist them. The deer appeared, at first setting off, to be 
running away in all directions, with their drivers alternately sprawl- 
ing in the snow. As I passed Mr. Heinchen’s deer at full speed, I 
observed, to my great wonder, the former turned completely over in 
his pulk, without appearing to sustain any damage, or his deer at all 
to relax its pace. My turn was now arrived; and as we were de- 
scending a trifling declivity, and about to enter a fir forest, a sudden 
jerk, threw my pulk so completely on its broadside, that I was una- 
ble to recover it, and I was dragged in this manner for a considera- 
ble distance, reclining on my right side, and ploughing up the snow, 
which formed a perfect cloud around me, from the violent motion of 
the vehicle. To render my situation more hopeless, on losing my 
balance I had lost also the rein ; and though I saw it dancing along 
in the snow, within a few inches of my hands, I was unable, from the 
position I was in, to recover it. Notwithstanding the great increase 
of weight, my deer relaxed but little of his speed, making greater 
exertions the more he felt the impediment. The depth of the snow, 
however, in parts, exhausted the animal, and he at length stopped for 
an instant, breathless, and turned round to gaze upon his master. I 
began to fear I was now going to receive some punishment for my 
awkwardness ; but after resting a moment he again proceeded. In 
the mean time, I had been enabled to recover the rein, as well as to 
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place myself once more in an upright posture, and we continued our 
way at increased speed.” 

The reindeer used for travelling, are often kept by persons, and 
let out for that purpose, their owners generally accompanying any 
distant expedition, and acting as guides. A Lapland family gen- 
erally possesses a herd of fifty to five hundred head of deer. Those 
with less than one hundred are only able to enjoy a precarious liv- 


ing. 


Maurice Wilkins, the Shetland Adventurer. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Maurice was glad to stop a few minutes and hear the young man's 
conversation. He had a huge pile of bags of eider-duck’s feathers, 
several rolls of wadmal — the home-made cloth wholly worn by the 
peasantry —a large lot of stockings and mittens, besides a dozen or 


two of fox skins, of different colors, lying around him: the year’s ex- 
ports, perhaps, of his rugged, but happy home, situated in some deep 
ravine of “ Nordbendinga Fiordungr.” There were the light tent 
he had brought with him, and the half dozen hardy little horses, 
which had borne the wares to the great Rekiasik Fair, and who were 
now eating very contentedly by. 

The young man bowed very civilly to Maurice and his friends, 
and then striking a bag of feathers with a large white fox skin, he 
continued :—* I tell you, good people, there never was a more wicked 
set of bones shook out of a skin that what this chap sneaked round 
with. He came every year, with any number of companions, from 
the north, in search of good living, travelling for pleasure, as the 
Englishmen do! and always laid our good things under contribution 
for several feasts. He and his graceless tribe have killed many of 
our best lambs, and then, sucking their blood, have cleared for their 
caves and burrows again. My brother and I searched out their trail, 
and secreted a trap, hoping to take one of them. We were laughed 
at for our pains, when a neighbor returned from the hills, and told 
us he had seen our old favorite — favorite indeed —” (Maurice laughed 
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outright to see the pelt descend again upon the feathers with a 
force which sent a bag spinning away under the horses’ heels, caus- 
ing them no little consternation) — “ approach the trap with a stick in 
his mouth, and very prudently spring it, with his nose at a safe dis- 
tance! We went to the trap the next day and found that we had 
caught —a stick, and nothing more. We set the trap as at first 
leaving it rather more visible, and then set a second one about where 
the scamp stood the day before, with the stick in his teeth. My 
brother was sure of him this time, and watched for a week, night 
and day, to see his fur, in vain. At last, when about to leave the 
cave, where he had lain concealed, he saw the old sheep-stealer — 
wonder how much more wool he’ll stop growing! — walking care- 
fully along towards the trap, and having satisfied himself that it was 
ready for his nose or legs again, he turned about to find something 
that would relieve him from the necessity of introducing either. The 
same stick was at hand, and taking it in his teeth, he walked up to 
spring the trap again. Just before he did it, though, his fore leg 
touched off the second one, which he had not looked out for! My 
brother with gun in hand made all haste towards his prize, but 
before he reached the traps, the fox had gnawed his leg off, and on 
three escaped. 

“ We called on our neighbor to tell him we had at last caught the 
fox in a trap, a thing he believed so utterly impossible. ‘ You have, 
eh? Just let me feel of his fur, will you?’ was his provoking an- 
swer. Much as we wished to oblige him, it was a little inconven- 
ient just then! 

‘Nothing more was seen of the fox, or his companions, last year. 
He probably limped off back again to his summer quarters. But 
this last May I caught him at another trick, and with a trap that held 
him. I was going down to Hvam Fiord for eider-down, which we 
gather twice from the nests before the ducks set, when I fell in with 
our old visitor, to his sorrow’ The eider-ducks, which here are very 
tame, were walking about on the shore, stretching their wings in the 
sun, and all unconscious of danger. The fox was after one of them. 
He got as near as possible to them, screened by a rock, and then, 
covering his body with this tail as white as snow, he backed up 
among them before they suspected him other than a companion! 
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Instantly seizing a fine duck by the neck, he started for his retreat 
again. The struggles of the poor bird, and his short leg, prevented 
him from escaping very rapidly, and, saying to myself, ‘ Now An- 
derson shall see the fur,’ I took good aim with my trusty gun, and 
fired, killing the fox dead as a door-nail. The bird, with feathers a 
little ruffled, shook herself, and used legs and wings to get away 
from such a deceitful cripple.” 

The last word had a sudden emphasis, produced by a heavier blow 
than ever upon the feathers ! 

“Well done,” exclaimed Mr. Roberts, as he perceived the story 
ended. “ That’ll bear telling again. I must have that skin to make 
my two daughters a muff of. What is your price, my young friend ?” 

“ Sir, it will require three skins to make two muffs, and here are 
two more, enough like that to belong to cousins. I hope to get 
credit for thirty shillings, at Pierre Ferguson’s, for the three.” 

“ Why do you wish to trade there rather than at any other store ?” 
asked Mr. Roberts, struck with his familiar mention of his friend’s 


name. 
‘ Because I believe him to be an honest man,” was his brief and 


prompt reply. 

Mr. Ferguson blushed at the unsolicited commendation. 

“ Here is a writing for the three, then,” said Mr. Roberts, handing 
him a paper containing an order on his friend’s store for the amount 
of goods named. 

Leaving this good-natured, talkative character, Maurice’s attention 
was next attracted by a novel procession of horses, just entering the 
town. The head of one was fastened to the tail of the other! And 
asingle guide was conducting along, in this economical manner, 
thirteen horses, laden with the exports of the country. Some of the 
friends of the proprietor of this caravan, asked why he came so late 
to the fair. ‘“ Reason enough,” answered he. ‘One of my horses 
stumbled over some pieces of Java, coming round Eldborg Mountain, 
and not only about broke his own neck, but twisted his leader’s tail 
nearly into a cork-screw, when the thong by which he led three other 
horses broke, and they, frightened, set off at a brisk gallop back to- 
wards home again. I had nothing to do but unload my best horse, 
and start in pursuit. I overtook them after some three hours’ labor, 
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and found my things so jumbled and confused, and some scattered 
by the way, that I had a long job to get in travelling trim again.” 

This apology excited roars of laughter from his friends, who, how- 
ever, soon very generously sprang to assist him to unpack his train, 
and pitch his tent. 

The next day, and several following, Maurice spent a large por- 
tion of his time among the people at the fair. Mr. Roberts and Mr. 
Ferguson, made extensive purchases to ship to England. Very little 
money was paid to the natives, they preferring articles to supply the 
wants of the coming winter. Not being able to raise any grain, 
they barter their wool and their fish, for rye and barley; and ex- 
change their lamb-skins for coffee, their oil for iron and fishing-lines. 

Maurice found them an honest, intelligent people, having had no 
opportunities for learning beyond their own peat-fires; Iceland hav- 
ing but one school, at Bessestad. He talked with them about the 
manners and customs, and learned that one member of the family 
read aloud during the long evening, while the others were at work. 
Their few good books were lent from house to house, and village to 


village, and the contents often became as familiar as household 


words. 

After the duties and the pleasures of the day were over, Mr. Fer- 
guson assembled his family and friends together in his parlor to en- 
joy a few hours’ conversation. His guests lent willing ears to all his 
accounts of Iceland. He said very erroneous impressions prevailed 
as to the climate of this country. Although ice had remained 
through the summer around a part of the island, and snow had 
fallen two feet deep in July! yet the weather was moderated, gen- 
erally, by the winds from the warmer sea. If the summers were not 
hot, the winters were not severely cold. The thermometer some 
years had not fallen under four degrees below zero. On the sunny 
slope of many of the mountains grain had been raised, but nature 
being so inhospitable and unfavorable to cultivation, the inhabitants, 
like those of Shetland, had looked to the sea for a livelihood. Few 
were engaged in whaling, but large numbers were constantly upon 
the water taking the different varieties of cod, during the ver-tima, 
or fishing season, which lasts from the third of February, to the 
twelfth of May. So economical are the fishermen, of fuel, that the 
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back-bones of the fish are carefully dried and preserved for burning. 
They are sometimes also boiled until they become soft, and are then 
fed to the cows. The preparation of the winter’s fuel is attended 
with considerable labor. 

“ And have you plenty of peat in the absence of wood ?” asked Mr. 
Roberts. 

“In inexhaustible supplies,” continued Mr. Ferguson. “It must 
be that once a more luxuriant vegetation existed here; and that in 
these numerous fens the rich deposits of those years are wisely gath- 
ered.” 

“ Are there any trees of size on the island?” asked Maurice. 

‘“‘ Not one,” answered Mr. Ferguson. ‘“ The whole growth consists 
of stinted birches, which never attain a size sufficient to become use- 
ful as timber. We get something more than fish from the sea. All 
along the western shores a strong southerly wind brings a rich har- 
vest of timber from the distant shores of America; trees, which 
floods have torn from their foundations and swept away to the sea. 
Large pine logs have often reached our shores, making some sigh 
for the bountiful land where such monsters grow. You will search 
in vain, however, for one really discontented inhabitant, or many 
willing to endure a temporary absence from their native land; dear 
to them, however melancholy in character and scenery to a stranger 
it may appear. The Danish government extends the offer of a free 
course of instruction to all those who will attend the University at 
Copenhagen. But the true Icelander, remembering the fame of his 
land in past generations, quietly chooses the course his fathers pur- 
sued, and labors industriously during all fit opportunities for his own 
mental improvement and that of his children. 

“ Although many years a resident of this country I hardly call 
myself yetanIcelander. But my wife has never seen any other than 
her native Snionald, and although I sometimes propose leaving this 
lone scrap of earth, with her and our daughters, for some country 
where volcanoes and bears are not so common, she uniformly, stoutly 
opposes the arrangement. I tell her that it cannot be very far down 
to some dreadful fires ; — they must be near, to heat the waters and 
throw out such columns as we will show you at the Geysers. But 
nearer, in our own safe, snug harbor of Rekiarik, there are currents 
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that are uncomfortably warm to the bathers, as many tell me. Be- 
sides, I call this soil, or surface matter— for it is more like volcanic 
lava and cinders than like soil — very good evidence that it has been 
warm pretty generally in this neighborhood, and what has been may 
be again!” 

“Qh! father,” said Rose, “Iam afraid you will make our friends 
uncomfortable by such an alarming picture. The land or rock on 
which we live has long been solid ground. Hecla and Krabla are 
more than fifty miles distant, and the springs are thirty. So I think 
there is little danger of a shower coming too hot or too heavy for us 
to bear. Years of tranquillity have been enjoyed here and probably 
will continue, — for ‘ what has been may be again.’” 

“You see, my friends, with what success this Icelandic mother has 
instructed her daughters. I must confess myself beaten by Rose, 
and with my own words, too! My daughter will allow me to add a 
word on the last great eruption of Hecla, which happened in the 
year 1766. It is said there was, at first, a trembling of the ground. 
The next day masses of molten lava and heavy magnetic stones were 
thrown to a great distance, followed by showers of sand and cinders, 
that darkened the air, and covered the land even to three times the 
distance of Rekiarik, several inches. The wind veering round, car- 
ried the dust into the great central desert, else many more pastures 
would have been wholly destroyed. Previous to this awful eruption 
the adjacent country had been cultivated to the very base of the 
mountain, and was the most productive part of the island. But all 
those beautiful farms have been deep buried by successive showers, 
and torrents of lava and pumice from the volcano.” 

‘‘T hope we never shall witness such a scene,” said Jeanette. ‘I 
have heard old people tell of the horrors of those two years, during 
which the voleano was never silent, and often roaring so as to be 
heard at a distance of forty miles, as loud as summer thunder. It 
seemed to them, they said, like the ‘crack of doom.’ ” 

‘Still it must have been sublime to witness, for those who know 
no fear,” said Maurice. ‘To see stones, cinders, lava, bursting out 
from the great central cauldron and spreading like another univer- 
sal deluge over the land.” 

«+ Ah! my young friend,” said Mrs. Ferguson, “ it was not a scene 
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of grandeur to contemplate, but one of destruction to alarm. The 
people knew not where to fly to a place of safety, as, retreating fur- 
ther and further from the burning mountain, they saw the fiery lava 
surround their homes, consuming everything. May my eyes never 
behold so sad a spectacle! Yet it may come.” 

“ Wife,” said the kind host, “ we must make up a party for Hecla 
and the Hot Springs, while our friends are here. One has not 
seen Iceiand until these great natural wonders have been viewed.” 

It was agreed that the next Monday they would all set off for the 
volcano. Rose and Jeanette had not been for many years, and were 
elated at the prospect of so interesting a journey. 

The remainder of the evening, and several following, were spent 
in mutual efforts to entertain each other. Mr. Roberts told of Lon- 
don sights, — one, of his dear family, he hoped before many months to 
see. Maurice was drawn out to narrate some of his adventures. 
Already a deep interest was felt in the young man, by Mr. Fergu- 
son’s family, who had learned from Mr. Roberts his entire history. 
His fine, open, noble face, shaded by luxuriant dark hair, was al- 
ways a joyto lookupon. And the intelligent eye gave promise in its 
light that he was, or would be, equal to any sphere where Providence 
might place him. His youth having been worthily spent, he was 
found a peer in the intelligent family where he was now sojourning. 
Honor to him who lives nobly. Honor and fame to every kind heart 
which ripens into manhood, disinterested, generous, brave. 

Early, Monday morning, while preparations, were making for the 
excursion to the volcano, a peasant-boy handed Maurice a letter, and, 
without saying a word, hurried away. Maurice could hardly be- 
lieve it from Mary,—although it was certainly her hand-writing. 
He eagerly broke the seal, and read its contents, as follows :— 


Suetianp, July 1, 18S—. 


My pear xinp Manvrice :— 

I know you will be surprised on receiving this from me, as we 
thought there would be little prospect of any communication when 
you bid us good-bye. But some mutual friend —I shall not guess 
who, but leave him to make his own introduction to you — has sent me 
a note saying, “If you want to send a letter to Maurice, leave it by 
to-morrow night on the garden stile.” Iam going to do it, and al- 
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though I am curious to know who this messenger may be, I guess, 
only, and leave him, as he seems to desire, unknown. 

I know you will like to hear that we have been well since you left 
us, and I cannot help telling yu how much you have been missed 
from your familiar seat since you went away. I have set your chair, 
as usual, at the table at every real, and more than once removed it 
with eyes that would not keep dry. I have just finished knitting 
you a pair of stockings from Nilly’s wool, and they are soft and 
warm. I shall have done a pair of mittens in a week, and shall 
want you here to try them on. Father has been cutting hay lately, 
and newly covering the peat. He called to me yesterday from the 
top of a rick, “ Mary, what will Maurice think of this rick, do you 
suppose?” To tell you the truth, its form was hardly so perfect as 
some I have seen. 

We have been a good deal excited by the report that a pirate ship 
has been in Lerwick harbor! It was a vessel which had been a 
whaler, and still made some pretensions to being engaged in that 
business. The government officers became suspicious of the vessel, 
and designed taking forcible possession of her the next morning 
But they were too late. The ship had sailed, and was reported as 
having gone northward. We have heard that a government ship 
here will cruise immediately in pursuit. It is thought that this is 
Mr. Roberts’ vessel, which he told us failed to return. 

I hope and trust, Maurice, that you will not encounter such a vessel 
on your passage home. My blood chills when I think of the peril 
in which it might involve you. 

I am expecting, if you are preserved in safety to return, you will 
have many wonders to tell of having seen in the interesting country 
where you are gone. 

Our neighbors are all well, and often speak of you. 

With affection, 
Mary. 


Tue Mitter anp tHE Foot.—A miller, who attempted to be 
witty at the expense of a youth of weak intellect, accosted him 
with, “John, people say that you are a fool.” On this, John 
replied, “I don’t know that I am, sir; I know some things, sir, and 
some things I don’t know, sir.” ‘ Well, John, what do you know ?” 
‘“T know that millers always have fat hogs, sir.” “ And what don’t 
you know?” “TJ don’t know whose corn they eat, sir.” 
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Life Insurance. 


THERE are many intelligent and pious individuals who do not 
think themselves justified in speculating upon the events of Provi- 
dence by getting their lives insured. At the first thought it does 
seem that there may be something wrong about it. Yet a little 
reflection will generally clear away all difficulty, and all question of 
wrong, and the number of those who question the benefits of life- 
insurance is daily growing less. 

Life-insurance is precisely similar to any other kind of insurance. 
If a person builds a house or a factory, you know there is more or 
less risk that it will be burned up within a year. If situated among 
other buildings the risk would be greater than if it stood alone, for 
some of them may get on fire and communicate the flames to it 
before it could be prevented. The person knows that his property 
— perhaps it may be all he possesses in the world—is in danger, 
and it troubles him. But the agent of an insurance company comes 
to him and says, “ Sir, if you will pay us ten dollars, we will insure 
your house one year. It is worth a thousand dollars. Pay us ten 
dollars — [called the Premium] —and if your building should burn 
down within a year we will pay you for it.” And so general has 
this system of insurance come into practice, that none but an im- 
prudent person will let a building stand uninsured a single day. 

If a person owns a ship, and has filled her with a valuable cargo 
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that he wishes to send to Europe or to any other country, his reflec- 
tions will be very much the same. He knows that every vessel is 
liable to be cast away, and lost. But the agent says, “Pay us so 
much, and we will insure your vessel and cargo. If they are lost or 
injured, except through your own carelessness, we will pay you for 
them.” And very few vessels now leave home without being fully 
insured. 

So in life-insurance. The system has not yet become so general, 
yet the principles are precisely similar. A person sees around him 
a family wholly dependent upon him for support and maintenance. 
Perhaps he has children too young to take care of themselves. He 
desires above all to see them educated and brought up to be an honor 
to their parents and friends. This he knows he is able to do from 
the labor of his hands. As long as he lives he is pretty certain they 
will not want a guide and protector. But life is uncertain; he may 
be cut off suddenly from among the living, his children become 
fatherless, and his wife a widow. He has little property. Who 
will then become the guardian of his family, the supporter of his 
young children? They may be distressed and in actual want of 
the necessaries of life, and though we have the promise that the 
righteous are never forsaken, yet no person would be justified for a 
moment in sitting down and folding his arms imprudently upon the 
strength of that promise; for it presupposes that the righteous man 
will be wise. and use all reasonable endeavors for the welfare and 
support of those whom a kind Providence has placed under his care. 
Well, the agent of a life-insurance company says to him, “ Pay me 
fifty dollars, and if during the next year you are removed from your 
family by death, we will pay your wife and children three thousand 
dollars in cash.” Of course the premium varies according to the 
age of the person being insured, and in proportion to the sum agreed 
to be paid over to his heirs. It is true that money can never com- 
pensate for the loss of a near and dear relative; yet I trust I do not 
need to tell you of the many comforts, necessaries, blessings even, 
such a sum of money would bring to a family which had been de- 
prived of its supporter, and having no property beside. My readers 
may think it is a kind of lottery. So it is. But it is no more a lot- 
tery than any other kind of insurance, nor has the system any of 
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those objectionable features ened in lotteries, where honesty, I am 
afraid, is seldom much cared about. 

There are two plans upon which life as well as fire and marine 
insurance is made. The first is the joint stock plan, which is 
managed in this manner. Several persons unite and furnish the 
necessary capital to commence with, and then, at certain fixed rates, 
give policies, or agreements. Once in six months or a year, if the 
company has made anything, the profits are divided among the 
stockholders in proportion to the amount paid in at the beginning. 
Sometimes the profits are very large, and twenty, and even thirty 
per cent., has been divided at one time, that is, for every dollar paid 
in there was a profit of thirty cents in six months. This high profit 
is unusual, but it happens occasionally. On the other hand, when 
the company is unfortunate, and frequent heavy losses occur, no 
dividend at all is paid to the stockholders for a long time, and it 
sometimes happens that the capital stock is not sufficient to pay the 
losses, and the company fails, the originators losing all they put in. 

The other kind of insurance is on the mutual plan. Every one 
who gets insured is a member of the-company; and, after, paying 
expenses, if there is anything left, it is given back in exact propor- 
tion to the amount paid in by each member. The mutual offices 
are differently managed, but all on this principle, that each insurer 
shares alike in the profits or losses of the company. This is beyond 
question the best plan upon which to effect insurance, and the least 
objectionable, inasmuch as it is only an agreement among a certain 
number to divide all losses without detriment to any one. 


Mischievous Theodore; 
OR, THE REAL ROGUE UNPUNISHED. 


One cold, frosty morning in the gloomy month of November, the 
poys who composed a village high school had crowded into the 
school-house before the hour for study, and were gathered in a knot 
round the blazing fire, listening to a story about some wicked boy 
who, the night before, had carried off the window-shutters from a 
poor widow’s shop, and hid them in an adjoining field. As the par- 
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ticulars of this sinful act were unfolded, loud and boisterous mirth 
expressed the delight these idle fellows felt at such a feat. At a lit- 
tle distance from the rest stood two other boys, named Oliver and 
Theodore, in close and earnest conversation. 

Said Theodore, “ It would be prime fun, if you would throw those 
crackers into the fire; how the boys would jump and run! I’d 
throw them in if they were mine.” 

“So would I,” replied Oliver, “if Master wasn’t in; but he’d 
know who did it, and I don’t see any fun in getting a whipping.” 

“ But only think,” said Theodore, “how they would crack and 
fly. Just see what a grist of them are round the fire! Why, they 
would scatter like blackbirds. Come, Oliver, do put them in.” 

“T’ve a great mind to,” replied Oliver, hesitatingly ; “ but I’m 
afraid of being found out. If I could do it without Master’s know- 
ing it, I would in a moment; but, Theodore, I don’t love being 
thrashed.” 

“Well, I always thought you were a coward,” said the wily 
Theodore; “see, it’s almost nine, and we must go to our seats in a 
few moments — will you give the crackers to anybody else who’ll 
put them in the fire?” 

“ Yes,” answered Oliver, “to be sure I will. I want to see the 
fun as well as you do.” 

Theodore here went towards the fire, and touching one of the 
group on the shoulder, whispered — 

‘Aaron, I want to speak with you.” 

The boy followed him a little way down the room. 

Said Theodore, “ Don’t you want to see some sport this morning, 
Aaron?” 

“ Sport ?” said Aaron ; “ yes, I’m always ready for a frolic; what 
is it?” 

“Why,” replied the tempting boy, “ Oliver has got a bunch of 
crackers, and I’ve been thinking what a scattering they would make 
among the boys if some one would put them in the fire; and Oliver 
says he’ll give them to any one who will put them in. Won’t you 
do it?” 

Aaron rubbed his hands for joy, and his bright eyes sparkled at 
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the prospect of mischief; for he was a naughty boy, and loved idle 
pranks ; so turning to Oliver, he said — 

“ Here, hand over your crackers, and I’ll make those fellows jump 
and fly like scared rats.” 

Taking the crackers, he crept softly up to the group, and soon 
succeeded in edging himself close to the fire. 

“ Holloa!” exclaimed he, pointing to a distant window; “ what’s 
that ?” 

Every head was turned towards the window, and as a dozen voices 
asked, “‘ What’s there?” he thrust the crackers deep into the fire. 

“Don’t you see what’s there?” replied he to their question. 

“No!” said the boys. 

«“ Nor I either,” answered he, with a laugh. 

The boys were promising to pay him for his joke, when bang — 
bang — bang, came the noisy crackers into their midst. Away they 
rushed — down went the chairs—some of the boys lay sprawling 
on the floor—some cried —some laughed —the scene was one of 
utter confusion. 

The master, who was mending his pens at his desk, started up. 

“What’s all this mean? Who put that in the fire? To your 
places! Ill settle for this scandalous behavior!” exclaimed he ina 
breath. 

The boys took their seats, with many a nod and wink, except a 
little fellow named Andrew, who stood with his hands on his face, 
and crying most piteously — 

“Oh my eye! oh my eye!” 

The crackers had struck him. 

After examining Andrew’s eye, and finding it but slightly hurt, 
the teacher put the question to the school — 

‘Who put those crackers in the fire ?” 

There was a deep silence, but no reply. The teacher con- 
tinued — 

“No scholar shall quit the school until I know who did this mis- 
chief.” 

A little boy, who had observed Aaron’s movements, stood up and 
said — 

‘Jt was Aaron Hill, sir.’ 








A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Aaron was called up. 
“ Did you put those crackers in the fire?” inquired the teacher. 
“ Yes, sir,” said Aaron, “ but Oliver Naylor gave them to me.” 
Oliver was then called up, and the guilt of both being proved, they 
were severely and deservedly punished. 

Theodore, from the moment that Aaron consented to burn the 
crackers, had been in his seat, very demurely and gravely engaged 
in looking at his book, and by this cunning and hypocritical behavior 
escaped punishment, although he was the real instigator of the 
uproar. 

But was Theodore happy because he escaped punishment? Oh 
no; he felt guilty, and he Anew he had caused the punishment of 
his friends. He felt ashamed to meet them afterwards, for he knew 
he had injured them; and he has often said to the writer, that, 
although grown up to be a man, he had never forgiven himself for 
his ungenerous conduct in leading his playmates into trouble. Be 
sure, my young readers, then, that although you may escape pun- 
ishment by cunning and deception, yet your consciences will trouble 
you. The best way is, neither to do nor invent mischief, and then 
your conscience, your teachers, and your friends, will be at peace 


with you. D. Wiss. 


From the Religious Souvenir. 
A Child’s Prayer. 


BY WILLIAM JAMES HAMERSLEY, ESQ. 


Now, at the silent, evening hour, 
Before I sink in gentle sleep, 

Father in heaven! I seek thy power, 
My pillow of repose to keep. 


Let no rude dream disturb my rest, 
No danger seize my helpless frame, 

No secret arrow pierce my breast 
With wan disease, or fever’s flame. 


And when, to gild the morning sky, 
Again the sun its beams shall lend, 
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Up to thy glorious throne on high, 
As incense, may my thanks ascend. 


Thanks for thy goodness and thy grace, 
Thanks for thy teachings from above ; 

Thanks that thou hast a dwelling-place 
Prepared for children of thy love. 


hie ae a 


But if to see another day 
Thy wisdom hath denied to me, 
Hear me, O Father, when I pray 
To wake in heaven and live with Thee. 
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The Rabbits.—A True Story. 


Littte George and Mary were two blessed and happy children. 
God had given them affectionate parents, who tried to lead their 
young hearts up to Him. They were early taught to desire their 
heavenly Father’s approbation, and to fear his displeasure. Every 
night they asked him to forgive their sins, and every morning they 
prayed for his protection through the coming day, and thanked him 
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for taking care of them during the past night. They were taught 
to love the Bible; their mother explained it to them, and their father 
made it interesting, even when they were too young to‘read it, by 
telling them, in simple language, the beautiful stories it contains. 
They went.to the Sunday school, but their lessons were first heard 
by one of their parents, and everything difficult to understand was 
explained and made easy to them. They were the companions and 
friends of their parents, who loved to have them with them, read to 
them, talked to them, and walked with them; and very sweet these 
walks were. They lived in a delightful country. From their east- 
ern windows they saw hills which in the morning were covered 
with silvery mist, and in the evening glowed like burnished gold 
when the western sun touched them with his rays. There was a 
lovely river winding among these hills —the beautiful Connecticut. 
Turn to your maps, children, trace its course, and tell your mother 
its length, and where it rises and falls. This river, on which you, 
perhaps, know that Mrs. Sigourney has written a fine piece of poetry, 
was also visible from their windows; and between their house and 
the river were green fields, scattered over with many forest trees, 
among which the elm was most remarkable for its height and the 
richness of its foliage. Many neat dwellings were also seen, some 
of them appearing to peep out from among the many trees surround- 
ing them, and others very large and showing at a great distance. 
Their house was small, yet neat and convenient. The little shrub- 
bery in front of their dwelling contained almost every flower com- 
mon in our country, with many others, brought from a distance, and 
requiring great care and cultivation. In the spring bloomed many 
of the flowers which the sweet Christian poet, Cowper, so beautifully 
describes in his Task. ‘There was the syringa, “ivory pine,” the 
lilac, ** various in array,” the guelder rose, with “her silver globes, 
light as the foaming surf.” There were also nestling violets, blue 
and fragrant, bright-eyed pansies, or heart’s ease, and fragrant mig- 
nonette. And there also bloomed the delicate champanaye rose, 

** Touched as tenderly 

As a pure ocean shell, with painted red 

Melting away to pearliness.”’ 


The passion flower, called “the Saviour’s holy flower,” from its 
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Up to thy glorious throne on high, 
As incense, may my thanks ascend. 


Thanks for thy goodness and thy grace, 
Thanks for thy teachings from above ; 

Thanks that thou hast a dwelling-place 
Prepared for children of thy love. 


But if to see another day 
Thy wisdom hath denied to me, 
Hear me, O Father, when I pray 
To wake in heaven and live with Thee. 
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The Rabbits.—A True Story. 4 


Lirtte George and Mary were two blessed and happy children. 
God had given them affectionate parents, who tried to lead their 
young hearts up to Him. They were early taught to desire their 
heavenly Father’s approbation, and to fear his displeasure. Every 
night they asked him to forgive their sins, and every morning they 
prayed for his protection through the coming day, and thanked him 
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for taking care of them during the past night. They were taught 
to love the Bible; their mother explained it to them, and their father 
made it interesting, even when they were too young to‘read it, by 
telling them, in simple language, the beautiful stories it contains. 
They went.to the Sunday school, but their lessons were first heard 
by one of their parents, and everything difficult to understand was 
explained and made easy to them. ‘They were the companions and 
friends of their parents, who loved to have them with them, read to 
them, talked to them, and walked with them; and very sweet these 
walks were. They lived in a delightful country. From their east- 
ern windows they saw hills which in the morning were covered 
with silvery mist, and in the evening glowed like burnished gold 
when the western sun touched them with his rays. There was a 
lovely river winding among these hills —the beautiful Connecticut. 
Turn to your maps, children, trace its course, and tell your mother 
its length, and where it rises and falls. This river, on which you, 
perhaps, know that Mrs. Sigourney has written a fine piece of poetry, 
was also visible from their windows; and between their house and 
the river were green fields, scattered over with many forest trees, 
among which the elm was most remarkable for its height and the 
richness of its foliage. Many neat dwellings were also seen, some 
of them appearing to peep out from among the many trees surround- 
ing them, and others very large and showing at a great distance. 
Their house was small, yet neat and convenient. The little shrub- 
bery in front of their dwelling contained almost every flower com- 
mon in our country, with many others, brought from a distance, and 
requiring great care and cultivation. In the spring bloomed many 
of the flowers which the sweet Christian poet, Cowper, so beautifully 
describes in his Task. There was the syringa, “ivory pine,” the 
lilac, ‘‘ various in array,” the guelder rose, with “ her silver globes, 
light as the foaming surf.” There were also nestling violets, blue 
and fragrant, bright-eyed pansies, or heart’s ease, and fragrant mig- 
nonette. And there also bloomed the delicate champanaye rose, 

‘* Touched as tenderly 

As a pure ocean shell, with painted red 

Melting away to pearliness.”’ 


The passion flower, called “the Saviour’s holy flower,” from its 
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supposed resemblance to our Redeemer’s cross and crown, was 
among the plants most loved and prized. The parents of Mary and 
George were fond of flowers; they felt thankful to God for giving 
them to us, and they thought they were proofs of his great kindness 
to his creatures. Their children liked to gather them when their 
parents gave them permission to do so, and present bouquets to those 
dear parents as marks of their love. These were always received 
with great pleasure, and placed in a glass of water to preserve them. 
Blessed and favored as these children were, you might suppose that 
they were always happy, and always good; but this was not so. 
Sin, you know, dear children, entered a bright happy place, the 
beautiful garden in which our first parents were placed, and Mary 
and George had, by nature, unholy hearts, which often led them to 
grieve their kind parents, and rendered them unhappy and discon- 
tented, until they sought forgiveness of their heavenly Father, 
through Jesus Christ. God has said in Ist John ii. 1, “If any 
man sin we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous ;” and it was not until God had forgiven them through his 
Son, that they could know any happiness, or peace, after sinning 
against him. 

One day, as George was playing in the yard, with his whip and 
little wagon, a neighbor handed a basket over the fence to him, very 
cunningly covered up, and told him that it held a present for him. 
George ran with it to his father, who found it contained three beau- 
tiful little rabbits— one almost entirely white, the others spotted 
with black. They had very bright eyes and long ears, but seemed 
timid, for they trembled all over. Oh, how delighted George was! 
and he ran to call Mary, who was as much pleased as her brother. 
They danced with joy, stroked them, and begged to take them in 
their hands; but their papa told them they were tender little things, 
and would be injured by too much handling. 

“Oh,” said little George, “I will take them to bed with me, and 
cover them up warm!” 

But Mary, who was somewhat older, and had a closet given her 
as a baby-house, proposed that as a residence for them. Their 
father, however, deposited them in a barrel on the grass-plot, and 
proceeded to prepare a house for them. He set it on some fresh 
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green grass, and stopped up all the holes, that it might be quite 
secure, and that pussy might not be able to visit them. The chil- 
dren were pleased to see so neat a house prepared for their little 
pets; they watched the rabbits till supper-time, took one more look 
before they went to bed, and left them with — 

“ Good-night, little rabbits ; we will come to see you in the morn- 
ing, as soon as Mr. Sun peeps up from behind the hills.” 

And up they were in the morning, bright and early, and finding 
their pets had consumed all the provisions left them the evening 
before, away they ran into the garden to fill their aprons with lettuce 
for their breakfast. As soon as Mary’s lessons were completed, she 
ran with some little nicety she had saved for her pets, who grew fat 
under the children’s care. They were fed with everything they 
loved, were protected fromm the rain, and one would think, if they had 
not been very naughty, they might have been very happy and con- 
tented. But they were not; they made many efforts to escape, and 
seemed to feel no gratitude to those who were so kind to them. 
One day Mary ran to her mother with a look of alarm, exclaim- 
ing — 

‘“ Mother —they are gone! I saved that nice apple you gave me 
on purpose for them; I looked at it often as I was studying my 
lesson, and I thought they would look so pretty —~ nibble, nibble, 
nibble ;*—— and the poor child could no longer restrain her tears. 

“ Naughty things,” exclaimed George, “I will take my whip to 
them! I will bring them back!” 

But Mary said — 

* OQ, do not hurt them, brother, if we should find them! I would 
not have them hurt though they were so naughty as to run away 
and leave me when I loved them so much, and would give them part 
of everything good J had to eat.” 

Their father was from home, but the servant was summoned to 
assist in the search after the runaways; but they would not be 
caught. They seemed proud of their liberty, and frisked and sported 
around the garden and shrubbery. They demolished the flowers, 
nibbled on the choicest plants, destroyed the vegetables, and for two 
days seemed to sport with the distress of the poor children, and to 


mock every effort to secure them. On the second night, however, 
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a heavy storm arose —it rained violently, and the wind blew cold 
and cheerlessly. The children wondered what would become of 
their rabbits. They thought they would be sorry that they had not 
been contented in their snug abode. And the next morning the poor 
little foolish things were found squatted down by their old habita- 
tion, bloody and wounded, from some encounter with a cat or dog, 
trembling and frightened. They were received, forgiven, and soon 
became as great favorites as ever, and Mary’s mamma told her they 
were like some naughty and self-willed children she had known, 
who always fancied that they knew more than the kind friends who 
advised them for their good, and who wandered into strange paths 
until they were compelled, by affliction, to return. “ And they 
remind me,” she added, “of the sinner who strays from God, and 
who has no inclination for his service, until God chastises him, and 
makes him feel that there is no comfort in the world, and then he 
says to himself, in the words of the psalmist, ‘ Return unto thy rest, 
oh, my soul!’ And he returns unto his heavenly Father, through 
Jesus Christ, confessing and lamenting his sin. And when he does 
this, God always kindly receives him, loves him, and watches over 
him. 

““May you never stray from him, dear children,” added their 
mother, to little George and Mary, who stood earnestly listening to 
her; “love God— pray to him always, read his holy word —feel 
that he is your best Friend. Always remember that his eye is upon 
you, and try to do his will.” 

“Yes, dear mamma, we will,” said both the children, “and now 
may we gather you a nosegay ?” 

And upon their mother’s telling them they might, away they ran, 
very happy; and when they went to bed that night they prayed God 
to make them remember what their mamma had told them; and I 
hope they were the better children for it. L. 


Tuer: is an arm that never tires, 
When human strength gives way ; 
There is a love that never fails, 


When earthly loves decay. 














CONFIDENCE. 





Confidence. 


Wuat is confidence? Who can give me the best illustration of 
the meaning of this word? It is trast, says one. It is faith, says 
another. Well, both are partly right. It more generally means a 
firm reliance upon the word, or promise, of another party. Perhaps 
i can illustrate my meaning by relating a simple story. 

A gentleman returned home ene evening, and found his little 
daughter busily engaged with some pewter tea things. 

“‘ Mary,” said he, “‘ you have some pretty playthings there. Where 
did you get them ?” 

“O, I bought them with the sixpence you gave me, this morning.” 

“Well,” replied her father, “ you had better throw them into the 
fire.” 

The little girl looked up in astonishment, at so strange a request, 
and hesitated. 

“ You may do as you like about it,” continued her father, “ but I 
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think you had better burn them. You know I never ask you to do 
anything that is not for your own good.” 

The little girl could hardly prevent the big tears from rolling down 
her cheeks, yet with one severe struggle, she dashed the box of play- 
things into the flames. 

The next evening her father took her upon his knee, and thus ad- 
dressed her. “ Mary, I bid you destroy your playthings last night, 
to teach you what confidence is. You gave up your toys, because 
you Jelieved what I told you; in other words, you had confidence in 
me. Remember, and obey your parents, in whatever they command 
you. They will never ask you to do anything that will not be for 
your advantage.” He then placed a small box in his daughter's 
hands, and told her it was her own. Upon opening it she found a 
beautiful set of china, much larger, and more valuable, than the one 
she had destroyed. 

There is scarcely a single day passes over in which this virtue is 
not exercised more or less. When we have been deceived by any 
individual, we are not willing to trust him again. We have no con- 
fidence in his agreements or promises. 

Dumb beasts know who to trust as well as men, sometimes. _Per- 
haps this is more properly called instinct. The dog will fawn round 
his master, lick his hands, and play with him. But the wolf shuns 
mankind, for he knows that he is his deadliest foe. 

The cut at the head of this article exhibits the most perfect confi- 
dence on the part of the cat. She knows that she is safe. If she 
were on the ground, she would crawl up into some corner, bristle up 
her tail and back, spit at her enemy, growl, and use every endeavor 
to make him believe her the most terrible creature in existence. 
But she is out of his reach, and she does not care for him at all, 
apparently. He may bark, and whine, but Puss feels perfectly 
secure. She has confidence in her own safety. 


Thistle-Down. 


Sittin, a short time since, by my window, as the long shadows 
across the landscape were losing themselves in the dim approaching 
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twilight, fancy came with more than sunset beauty, and around me 
threw the cherished shadows of the past. Distance melted away; 
home and friends, in pure and sweet communion, were present to 
my mind—all in varying succession came and went. My little 
Sabbath class seemed clustered around me as they were wont to do— 
Sarah, Lucretia, Celia, Caroline —my heart was glad, and bade 
them welcome to my thoughts. The moments sped swiftly as the 
shades of night rolled on, and when, above the wooded hill-tops, the 
reflected sunbeams were fading from the east, stars came gently 
glimmering. 

A light breeze passed, and bore upon its course a floating whirl 
of thistle-down ; a moment it was entangled on the casement, until 
a friendly breath of air again set free and wafted it away. Whence 
came that little traveller so late upon its journey? Perhaps for 
many days it has been floating thus along, and many more might 
come ere it should fall upon the open soil to rest. Or, perhaps it 
had but just set out, and ere the morning dawn, its little errand 
would be done. To us it is all the same, for who heeds its light 
passage, or asks the object of its mission forth? Yet let us not for- 
get the lesson it may give; that its course is not unguided, but it is 
to fall upon some genial sod, and when the wintry storms are passed, 
the little seed it bears will bud and blossom. 

The autumn leaf, which, circling round and round, in silence falls 
upon the earth, within its bosom bears no seed, the embryo promise 
of another spring ; but the winds of night hurry it away; the snows 
of winter bury it in brown decay; its freshness can never be re- 
stored; but the light thistle-down, in the still, warm hour, comes 
forth from its thorny home, and, raised aloft upon its silver plumage, 
passes on by His command and care, whose hand supports and guides 
alike its airy circle, or the wheeling orb on which we live. 

And we, like it, shall pass away. To us it is unknown whether 
the weariness and woes of a long pilgrimage be ours, or to be gath- 
ered in that full, unequal harvest, not alone of ripened fruit and ready 
bending sheaves, but earliest, fairest flowers. Nor matters it. The 
priceless gift of life, with all its sweet endearments, is not to us a 
blessing if its noble object be unfulfilled. Permitted, by our Saviour’s 
constant intercession, still to rejoice in this world so full of beauty, 
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let us not forget there are bright visions of glory and beauty in the 
world above ; here are the lovely and beloved of our bosoms, but we 
are to prepare ourselves for intercourse with the angels, for the 
friendship of God! Here are spread before us the revelations of our 
Father’s attributes—so deep, mysterious and sublime, that we 
almost shrink before them, yet these are but the rudiments of those 
lessons it will be our bliss to learn above; and when from these we 
turn, thirsting for fuller displays, then shall we rise and be led to the 
Fountain of knowledge. With adoration on our lips, we shall no 
longer with trembling hand scarce venture to turn the pages of His 
wisdom, but, encouraged by his smile, we may look into those things 
we know not now. 

Then let us hasten in the path of knowledge, for its brightness 
will lead us on to endless life and light. H. M. T. 


Variety. 

How many of our young friends know that they can put their 
silk handkerchiefs in the flame of the lamp without their burning? 
“Very few.” Well, here is “how” for all. Get a large spoon, and 
stretch the part you present to the flame tight over the metal; the 
heat will all pass through your handkerchief to the spoon, leaving 
that entirely uninjured. 

Have you ever wondered how an egg could be got into a phial 
without breaking? This is the whole secret. The egg had been 
steeped in vinegar, which softened the shell. 

James, you may ask Henry, who, I am sorry to say, does not take 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, to guess this for you: 

Two men eat oysters together for a wager who should eat most. 
One eats ninety-nine only, the other a hundred and won. How 
many does the winner eat ? 

Do you believe he will guess a hundred the first time ? 


James may ask Henry another. An omnibus came into town the 
other day with ten horses, which had but twenty fore (four) legs. 
How could that be? He will wonder a long time, and you may be 
obliged to tell him that they had twenty Aind legs too. 
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Tue Newsparer Doc. —Our neighbor of the Evening Gazette 
has recently referred to a sagacious dog, owned by Mr. Hawes, of 
this city, who comes regularly to the Traveller Counting Room, 
every afternoon, and putting his paws upon the counter, receives his 
master’s paper, and is off to his store. This same dog has other 
ways of his own, which are often amusing, though occasionally a 
little troublesome. Like his biped associates in this world of bustle 
and hurry, he requires to be waited on with the least possible delay ; 
and if he is not attended to, he is quite likely to help himself, often 
making reprisals on us for our inattention, by taking from the pile 
of papers a mouthful, perhaps half a dozen. He seems to have 
very imperfect ideas of the distinction between meum and teum— 
as much so as any person on Change. If, therefore, in coming to 
our counter, he finds it bare of papers, he casts an exploring look 
around the room, and if a luckless boy loiters with a paper in his 
hand, to watch the movements of the sagacious animal, the dog will 
seize the coveted paper, and be off, before the astonished boy has 
time to rescue his stolen property. We are often reminded, by the 
movements of this intelligent quadruped, of the favorite saying of a 
certain queer old fellow: ‘“ There is a great deal of human nature 


in beasts.” 


A Lirrte Anecpote For Lapies. — We remember somewhere to 
have read a story of a youth, who, hesitating in his choice between 
two young ladies, by both of whom he was beloved, was brought to 
a decision by means of a rose. It happened one day, as all the 
three were wandering in the garden, that one of the girls, in her 
haste to pluck a new-blown rose, wounded her finger with a thorn; 
it bled freely, and applying the petals of a white rose to the wound, 
she said, smiling, ‘‘I am a second Venus; I have dyed the white 
rose red.” At the moment they heard a scream; and fearing the 
other young lady, who loitered behind, had met with an accident, 
hastened back to assist her. The fair one’s scream had been called 
forth by no worse an accident than had befallen her companion. 
She had angrily thrown away the offending flower, and made so 
pertinacious and fretful lamentation over her wounded finger, that 
the youth, after a little reflection, resolved on a speedy union with 
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the least handsome but more amiable of the two young friends, 
Happy would it be for many a kind-hearted woman, did she know 
by what seeming trifles the affections of those whom she loves may 
be confirmed or alienated forever. 





The Two Horses. 


Two horses were travelling the road together ; one loaded with a 
sack of flour, the other with a sum of money. The latter, proud of 
his splendid burden, tossed up his head with an air of conscious 
superiority, and every now and then cast a look of contempt upon 
his humble companion. In passing through a wood, they were met 
by a gang of highwaymen, who immediately seized upon the horse 
that was carrying the treasure ; but the spirited steed not being alto- 
gether disposed to stand so quietly as was necessary for their pur- 
pose, they beat him most unmercifully; and, after plundering him 
of his boasted load, left him to lament at his leisure the crue] bruises 
he had received. 

“Friend,” said his despised companion to him, who now had 
reason to triumph in his turn, “distinguished posts are often dan- 
gerous to those who possess them. If you had served a miller, as I 
do, you might have travelled the road unmolested.” 


Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


INTER is trudging on apace. Dark, dis- 
mal November is here. The leaves of 
the forest are scattered upon the ground, 
and the summer birds have gone to a 
more genial clime. Now and then we 
have a warm pleasant day, when the sun 
breaks through the smoky atmosphere. 
But it is like the flickering of an ex- 
hausted lamp before it goes out. For the 

most part we can expect only fogs and 





ih eile : rainy davs until the snow shall cover the 
ground. But who ine’ It is just as easy to wear a cheerful 
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smile in November as in May, if one only knows the secret. If we 
have lost our summer pleasures, this crying cold month will bring us 
others. And among many others it brings Tnanxservine, that glo- 
rious holiday loved above all others; thanksgiving for life, health, 
garners overflowing with the products of the earth, for innumerable 
mercies showered upon us with an unsparing hand. What does it 
matter if we are crossed in our desires occasionally? Is there one 
among the readers of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine who receives 
less than he deserves? No. All have abundant reason to keep 
Thanksgiving with a happy heart. And we will. So pipe away, 
old Boreas! Stir up the dry leaves in the forest as briskly as you 
like. Whistle to us all night, if you want to; but, out of your reach, 
we will enjoy ourselves around our blazing hearth and Thanksgiv- 
ing table at home. 

“J. M. D.,” of Woonsocket, has sent me a correct solv tion of the 
star puzzle. Iam glad he is able to study out such “hard ones,” 
but he will find one in the next number which I guess he will have 
to give up! Be on the look-out, Master J. M. D. 

“F. M. Dorriss,” of Jefferson City, Missouri, also sends a solu- 
tion of the star puzzle, which is correct. I expect he will try the 
one I shall give in the next number, with J. M. D. 

“A Subscriber” sends me the following letter. The answers to 
the rivers in New England were correct. The enigma I will omit. 


Marrapoisett, October 15, 1849. 

Dear Mr. Forrester, —I now take my pen to write you a few lines, 
seeing so many have written you. I live in a village called Mattapoisett, 
an Indian name, signifying ‘* Place of Rest,’’ situated in the town of Roch- 
ester. This village, though small, has three churches; one Baptist, one 
Congregationalist, and one Universalist. The principal business is ship- 
building. Many of our young men are engaged in the whale-fisheries. 
Two ships have sailed from this village for the ‘‘ golden shores’’ of the 
** Sacramento ;’’ one sailed the 19th of April, with seventy men on board ; 
the other the 5th of October, with seventy-four men on board; so you see we 
are an enterprising people. ‘There is a rail-road in contemplation, to pass 
through this place, and in a short time we shall have it completed, and then 
we shall have more communication with your ‘‘ city of notions.’’ We are 
within about an hour’s ride of the city of New Bedford, sometimes called 
the ‘‘ city of palaces,’ to which we have access through public convey- 
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ances three or four times a day. I like your Magazine very much, and think 
it the most interesting and instructing that I ever saw for the young. I have 
not time to say more. Should this meet your approbation, I may be tempted 
to write again. I have found out the names of the rivers in New England. 

I have transposed some of the mountains in New England; also send an 
enigma, that I should like to have you put in the ‘‘ Boys’ and Girls’ Maga- 
zine,’’ if you think proper. Yours affectionately, 

A Svupscrizer. 


Names of Mountains in New England, transposed. 


1. NERGE. 

2 THAWSCETU. 
» men wee 

4. EOT. 

5. NITHADAK. 

6 LAMEPRUMCS. 
HA TWINGSON. 
LOOKYEH. 
TINGILLKON. 


~t 


(© % 


Willa N. has given the names of lakes, transposed in the October 


number, except number eight. They are as follows: — 


1 WINNIPEG. NICARAGUA. 


~I 


2 SENECA. 8 MILLINOCKET. 
3 SLAVE. 9 OSSIPEE. 

4. ERIE. 10. SCHOODIC. 

& CAYUGA ll. ONEIDA. 


6. CHAMPLAIN. 122. MOOSEHEAD. 


Willa also sends the names of more lakes transposed, but several 


of them are incorrect. Those who send in transpositions should use 
great care that there are exactly the same letters and no more. His 
enigma is a very good one. Here it is— 


I am composed of 14 letters. 
My 7, 4, 3, 10, is to pierce. 
My 5, 8, 7, 7, 10, 9, a thief. 
My 12, 11, 14, 14, signifies a girl. 
My 6, 13, 5, we could not live without. 
My 3, 8, 10, an animal. 
My 7, 10, 1, 5, an animal. 
My 2, 14, signifies one of the divisions of North America. 
My whole is a very bright light. 
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East Mippiesoroven, October 17, 1849. 

Mr. Marx Forrester: Dear Sir, —I have taken your Magazine nearly 
two years, and think it is quite interesting. I have not received the Feb- 
ruary number for eighteen hundred and forty-nine. I should like it very 
much. I like the story of William Wander, and Wishy and Worky; also 
the puzzle of the two dogs. ‘The names of the rivers in New England are 
Connecticut, Merrimack, Penobscot, Deerfield, Saco, White, Thames, West- 
field, and Mill. I send you a puzzle that I composed myself, and if you 
think it deserves a place in your Magazine, you will oblige me by inserting 
it; perhaps some of your black-eyed subscribers or blue can guess it. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 
My 11, 8, 10, is a kind of animal. 
My 5, 9, 3, 10, is a silver coin. 
My 3, 4, 1, 11, is a kind of plant. 
My 9, 8, 11, is a kind of drink. 
My 1, 6, 1, 11, is an instrument of music. 
My 1, 11, 4, 3, is a kind of fruit. 
My 8, 6, 8, 2, is a flower. 
My 1, 6, 8, 8, is a kind of medicine. 
My 8, 9, 7, is a small boy. 
My 5, 9, 3, 2, is a girl’s name. 
My whole is a newly discovered lake. 


I hope you will excuse this letter, Mr. Forrester, and believe me your 


F. A. E. 


true friend 


«“C, N. Y.’s” letter is received. His criticism is correct, but I 
hope he will not have cause to complain hereafter. 


West Camprince, October 11, 1849. 
My Dear Mr. Forrester, —I take up my pen to write a few lines to you. 
I have taken your pamphlet this year as well as last, and obtain a great deal 
of knowledge from it, as well as interesting stories. I also take great 
pleasure in solving the enigmas, which I generally manage to find out ; 
though I have not sent you one till the present time, and if you think it 


worthy, please insert it. E. M. C. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 
My 8, 9, 5, 18, 12, 7, 8, 16, 4, 9, is a nation that existed in the time of 
the Pharaohs. . 
My 13, 2, 6, is ground fenced in. 
My 9, 16, 4, 11, 19, 12, 10, is a modern invention. 
My 16, 2, 11, is an article brought from China. 
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My 3, 6, 14, 13, 4, 9, is a State of Italy. 
My 1, 12, 3, 4, 9, 12, 2, is a river into which Sam Patch jumped. 
My 16, 12, 17, 3, 2, 9, 9, 4, 12, is one of the United States. 
My 10, 15, 13, 4, 5, is an article used frequently by school-masters. 
My 10, 6, 16, is a troublesome little animal. 
My 19, 18, 17, 16, 15, 18, is a city in Europe. 
My whole is the name of a distinguished leader in the Revolutionary war. 
«A.C. R.” sends the names of European Mountains transposed ; 
but four out of twelve are wrong, the number of letters being wrong. 
As I said before, the greatest care is necessary in arranging these 
puzzles. The best way is to write down the names correctly, and 
then as fast as the different letters are used cross them off. Try 
again, Master R. 
Here is a new kind of puzzle. It is a hard one, and I hardly 
think any of my friends will be able to find out what it means. 





There! If you can read Hebrew well, if you can tell what the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics mean, if you can study out the meaning of 
the gewgaws printed on tea-chests which come from China, you 
may be able to tell me what the answer to this puzzle is. What is 
it? All boys and girls who can read hen-tracks are requested to 
send in answers. 
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Money at Interest. 


I HAD some money in my purse, 
Kept there almost forever, 
Waiting to buy a pair of skates, 
To skate upon the river. 
VOL. IV. 11 
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But yesterday, dear grandpapa, 
I saw a painful sight ; 

It drew the money from my purse, 
And left it empty, quite. 


A ragged boy led by the hand 
A little sister sweet, 

Who crept along the frozen sand, 
With half uncovered feet. 


My hand sought out the silver prize, 
That in my pocket lay — 

When in my ear I heard a voice, 
That softly seemed to say, 


** Think of the skates, the shining skates ! 
Think of the glorious ice! 

If you relieve the suffering child, 
Pleasure must pay the price.”’ 


‘* Pleasure a GREATER price must pay,” 
Another voice replied, 

‘* If suffered thus to close the hand, 
That pity opens wide.”’ 


Out came the money, grandpapa ; 
How could I then refuse ? 

And to the smiling boy I said, 
‘** Buy ‘sis’ a pair of shoes.” 


You should have seen the little girl, 
Her laughing eyes of blue, 
As, showering kisses from her hand, 
She sang —‘‘ New shoe! new shoe! ”’ 


‘* God bless the gift,’’ said grandpapa, 
** And add to mercy’s store — 

He lendeth to the Lord, my son, 
Who giveth to the poor.”’ 
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Maurice Wilkins, the Shetland Adventurer. 
CHAPTER XIii. 


On finishing Mary’s letter, Maurice noticed Mr. Roberts passing 
the door of the room, and immediately communicated to him the 
interesting intelligence he had received; that, without doubt, his 
missing whale-ship had been in Lerwick harbor, manned by a set of 
desperate men, and was now again on the ocean in the pursuit of 
plunder. 

Mr. Roberts could hardly believe it true. Although he had often 
had suspicions that the vessel had become a black pirate ship, from 
what he had learned of the captain’s character, yet, the thought that 
he, in part, had furnished a vessel, with new rigging too, to be 
engaged in murder and piracy on the high seas, seemed too much to 
realize. 

“And do you tell me, Maurice, that a ship has left Lerwick in 
pursuit of the wretches?” inquired he. 

“So Mary writes, sir,” replied Maurice, “and if I am not mis- 
taken, a British flag is now entering our harbor.” 

“ As I live, one of the right sort-—a man-of-war,” exclaimed Mr. 
Roberts, going to the window. 

Our friends were soon upon the wharf, where Mr. Roberts had an 
interview with the captain, who told him it was, without the slightest 
doubt, his vessel that had so adroitly slipped out of their hands. He 
had made a short cruise without seeing a vestige of her, and had 
touched at Iceland to communicate the news of such a ship being in 
these waters, that all might in a measure be prepared. “I rather 
think,” continued he, “we have lost the services of a fine young 
fellow, who volunteered at Lerwick, to assist us for a while in giv- 
ing chase, and who has desired to be allowed to be left here.” 

“Do you recollect his name, sir?” asked Maurice, supposing the 
individual must be the messenger whom Mary had employed. 

“IT do not, my young friend,” replied the cap‘ain. 

Mr. Roberts requested Maurice to return to Mr. Ferguson’s, and 
charge them not to delay their preparations for the expected journey, 
as the English vessel would immediately sail, and he would be with 
them in an hour. 
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“Take that ship,” he said, in conclusion, to the officer, “and all 
of my share is yours.” 

After a substantial breakfast, during which allusions were made 
to the piratical invasions upon their coast years before, the party, 
consisting of Mr. Ferguson, wife and daughters, Mr. Roberts and 
Maurice, with two attendants to take charge of the baggage and 
horses, set off, mounted on the hardy little horses, that trotted off 
with them at a brisk pace. Maurice declared that such a saddle as 
his would never endure a journey. He had observed the servant 
prepare it, which he did by placing large pieces of peat, cut thin 
and square, first on the beast’s back, then a kind of wooden saddle 
over these, which, cushioned, made the equipment complete. Rose 
and Jeanette were perfectly at home on their good-natured steeds, 
and rode on, pointing out with eager enthusiasm the various objects 
of interest which skirted the way, with which they were, for a while, 
familiar. 

Whole fields of finely-broken lava were often met, constantly re- 
minding the traveller of the volcanic origin of the island. Riding 
on, they came to a deep ravine running directly across their path. 
It seemed to all appearances to bring their journey at once to an end. 
“You will recollect, Mr. Roberts,” said Mr. Ferguson, “that you 
are not riding in London or its suburbs!” 

Mr. Roberts continued aghast, halted on the brink of a chasm, 
which opened before his eyes to the depth of a hundred feet. 

“There is a path somewhere here to descend,” continued Mr. 
Ferguson, “but although I crossed here once, many years since, 1 
do not remember now where it lies. In such a mass of stones it 
were vain to look for any tracks except those of an earthquake.” 

At the bottom of the ravine, some of the party had discovered a 
figure, apparently that of an old man, dismounted, holding his horse 
by the bridle, which was cropping the grass growing luxuriantly in 
this sheltered spot. He, hearing voices, looked up, and, perhaps, 
interpreting their hesitation aright, called out to them to turn to the 
north, where there was a good path to descend to the dell. 

The party, with little difficulty, were soon proceeding slowly down 
the dangerous path. The horses held their heads low, and without 
once stumbling, safely carried their riders to the bottom. Here they 
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found a beautiful stream, and as the grass seemed abundant, it was 
proposed to dine before attempting to proceed further. Accordingly, 
the horses were relieved of the saddles, and offered water, and then 
led to the grass growing so abundantly by them. Meanwhile, the 
wallets had been opened, and all were about to partake of the good 
cheer, when Rose suggested that their fellow-traveller, at no great 
distance, be invited to eat with them. Her parents consenting, 
Maurice went to invite him. 

The stranger half shrunk at his approach; but hearing his voice 
and errand, accepted his invitation, and joined the party. He, how- 
ever, rather chose to contribute from his own well-stored wallet, than 
lessen the stock of theirs. He wore a very plain suit — had a large 
patch on one cheek, and effectually buried his eyes under a ponder- 
ous pair of green spectacles. Maurice started once, while he was 
speaking, as some voice quite familiar seemed suggested by his words. 

‘“‘[ saw,” said the curious stranger, after all had finished their meal, 
“T saw, as I entered this charming valley, one of the largest eagles 
ever known in Iceland. It floated along in some favorable current, 
until over this spot, when, circling round and round, like the descent 
of confined waters, it sank into its eyrie out of my sight among 
these cliffs above us. I was looking up to try and find its home, 
when I saw you just arrived. I could not discover that it had any- 
thing in its talons; but a tale of agony I once heard, of a sweet 
child being carried off by an eagle, flashed through my mind.” 

All eyes being upon him, he went on: “It was in the Faroe 
Islands. A sudden storm destroyed a fishing-boat, in which were the 
two sons and husband of a poor woman, who was left, half distracted, 
with no other earthly solace than an infant child. Upon him she 
centred all her affection, after her sad bereavement. In his sweet 
innocent face there was a balm that often checked her tears. One 
day, when she had taken him with her, and set him down in the 
field where she was looking after some young, weak lambs, she 
heard the savage scream of an eagle, and turned to see the dread- 
ful bird, with a terrific swoop, fall upon her darling child, and 
pausing an instant to fix his talons securely to his dress, rise 
heavily with him into the air. The mother at first almost flew 
to the spot, where a minute before she had kissed her darling child, 
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and lifting her eyes, saw the little fellow borne away, calling to her 
and swinging his feeble arms, while she stood and gazed with her 
whole frame writhing, as if sharp arrows were entering every nerve. 
She only fled for assistance, when the bird with its prey had 
vanished from her sight. 

“For days and days, they sought, among mountain crags and 
lofty precipices, for that eagle’s nest. At last it was found. They 
brought the bones of the child and the dead eagle back to the 
mother. She never tasted food again, and soon another hillock in 
the little churchyard told that her earthly sufferings had ended.” 

Before our friends had recovered from the effect of this touching 
story, they saw the narrator had mounted his horse, and was already 
half way out of the ravine. Feeling in him a stronger curiosity 
than they cared to express, the horses were soon saddled again, and 
the party following on, not unwilling to overtake and see more of 
their fellow-traveller. After reaching the top of the broken path, 
their way lay before them for a mile, but no human form was visible. 
The conversation which his story had created was interrupted by 
the rush across their path of an immense herd of deer. Mr. Rob- 
erts and Maurice expressed surprise at seeing these animals in such 
numbers. Mr. Ferguson told them that the reindeer were numer- 
ous in Iceland; inhabiting the great central desert, where there were 
some fertile valleys and an abundance of moss, on which they live. 
“They have all sprung,” continued he, “from three brought from 
Norway, in 1770. The people make no use of them here, and per- 
haps the condition of our roads renders it quite as prudent to travel 
at a more moderate speed. We seldom take journeys of any length 
in winter, when the Norway sledge would be useful—and as to 
summer travelling, give me our sturdy little nags without half a 
dozen feet of horns in one’s face.” 

“ But where are these creatures going?” asked Maurice. 

“They always take a trip to the south-west part of the island 
every year,” replied Mr. Ferguson, “and sometimes a choice bit of 
venison is left on the way. See! there is a young doe now behind! 
Perry, my gun!” 

The man in a second tossed a light rifle to his master, who, hand- 
ing it to Maurice, said,—‘‘ Save us a good supper, will you?” 
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Maurice took the gun, and jumping upon his feet, laid the barrel 
upon the saddle, and took steady aim at the graceful creature, just 
bounding like an arrow past to join her companions. The whole 
party stopped to watch the result of the shot; and when the deer 
performed a number of somersets and then lay dead before them, 
they all exclaimed with surprise. Leaving the men to dress the 
animal, the party proceeded slowly on. 

“Are there no people to disturb the deer in their life in the des- 
ert?” asked Mr. Roberts. 

“ None,” replied Mr. Ferguson. ‘“ The natives have a dread of 
that part of their country; and surely it is the most desolate region 
to be found on the earth. Fire and ice there seem to have con- 
tended for the mastery. The volcanoes have again and again 
deluged the plain with burning sands. The ice-mountains have 
burst forth and rolled down their floods of lava, while huge masses 
of ice and rock appal the traveller, whose boldness may have carried 
him thither. ‘The reindeer are welcome to all the green spots they 
can find in such a wilderness of nature. The peasants’ wives, dur- 
ing the summer months, visit the margin, and gather considerable 
moss, while the remainder is utterly forsaken.” 

“You will not care to explore this part of our country?” said 
Jeanette, guiding her horse near to Maurice, “but I wish you 
could see more of the wonders of the island than your time will 
allow.” 

“T hope I shall see the Geysers, and look into this mountain now 
before us,” answered Maurice, bowing. ‘“ What else would you 
show me of interest ?” 

“Proof that a portion of the island has been elevated from the 
sea eight hundred feet at Stappen, where the skeleton of an im- 
mense whale has, piece after piece, dropped out of a melting glacier, 
which was forming, we know not how many years ago, when on a 
level with the sea, and then enclosed the dead whale, to remain as 
evidence, it would seem, of the change to which it has been sub- 
jected.” 

“That must be an object of interest,” said Mr. Roberts, “and 
reminds me of similar evidence respecting a section near Tours, in 
France, where travelling once, my attention was called to a bed of 
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and lifting her eyes, saw the little fellow borne away, calling to her 
and swinging his feeble arms, while she stood and gazed with her 
whole frame writhing, as if sharp arrows were entering every nerve. 
She only fled for assistance, when the bird with its prey had 
vanished from her sight. 

“For days and days, they sought, among mountain crags and 
lofty precipices, for that eagle’s nest. At last it was found. They 
brought the bones of the child and the dead eagle back to the 
mother. She never tasted food again, and soon another hillock in 
the little churchyard told that her earthly sufferings had ended.” 

Before our friends had recovered from the effect of this touching 
story, they saw the narrator had mounted his horse, and was already 
half way out of the ravine. Feeling in him a stronger curiosity 
than they cared to express, the horses were soon saddled again, and 
the party following on, not unwilling to overtake and see more of 
their fellow-traveller. After reaching the top of the broken path, 
their way lay before them for a mile, but no human form was visible. 
The conversation which his story had created was interrupted by 
the rush across their path of an immense herd of deer. Mr. Rob- 
erts and Maurice expressed surprise at seeing these animals in such 
numbers. Mr. Ferguson told them that the reindeer were numer- 
ous in Iceland; inhabiting the great central desert, where there were 
some fertile valleys and an abundance of moss, on which they live. 
“They have all sprung,” continued he, “from three brought from 
Norway, in 1770. The people make no use of them here, and per- 
haps the condition of our roads renders it quite as prudent to travel 
at a more moderate speed. We seldom take journeys of any length 
in winter, when the Norway sledge would be useful—and as to 
summer travelling, give me our sturdy little nags without half a 
dozen feet of horns in one’s face.” 

“« But where are these creatures going?” asked Maurice. 

“They always take a trip to the south-west part of the island 
every year,” replied Mr. Ferguson, “and sometimes a choice bit of 
venison is left on the way. See! there is a young doe now behind! 
Perry, my gun!” 

The man in a second tossed a light rifle to his master, who, hand- 
ing it to Maurice, said, — ‘‘ Save us a good supper, will you?” 
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Maurice took the gun, and jumping upon his feet, laid the barrel 
upon the saddle, and took steady aim at the graceful creature, just 
bounding like an arrow past to join her companions. The whole 
party stopped to watch the result of the shot; and when the deer 
performed a number of somersets and then lay dead before them, 
they all exclaimed with surprise. Leaving the men to dress the 
animal, the party proceeded slowly on. 

“Are there no people to disturb the deer in their life in the des- 
ert?” asked Mr. Roberts. 

“ None,” replied Mr. Ferguson. ‘The natives have a dread of 
that part of their country; and surely it is the most desolate region 
to be found on the earth. Fire and ice there seem to have con- 
tended for the mastery. The volcanoes have again and again 
deluged the plain with burning sands. The ice-mountains have 
burst forth and rolled down their floods of lava, while huge masses 
of ice and rock appal the traveller, whose boldness may have carried 
him thither. The reindeer are welcome to all the green spots they 
can find in such a wilderness of nature. The peasants’ wives, dur- 
ing the summer months, visit the margin, and gather considerable 
moss, while the remainder is utterly forsaken.” 

“You will not care to explore this part of our country?” said 
Jeanette, guiding her horse near to Maurice, “but I wish you 
could see more of the wonders of the island than your time will 
allow.” 

“‘T hope I shall see the Geysers, and look into this mountain now 
before us,” answered Maurice, bowing. ‘“ What else would you 
show me of interest ?” 

“ Proof that a portion of the island has been elevated from the 
sea eight hundred feet at Stappen, where the skeleton of an im- 
mense whale has, piece after piece, dropped out of a melting glacier, 
which was forming, we know not how many years ago, when on a 
level with the sea, and then enclosed the dead whale, to remain as 
evidence, it would seem, of the change to which it has been sub- 
jected.” 

“That must be an object of interest,” said Mr. Roberts, “and 
reminds me of similar evidence respecting a section near Tours, in 
France, where travelling once, my attention was called to a bed of 
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oyster shells, which extended twenty-seven miles in length, and was 
twenty feet thick.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed Jeanette. “ What a changing world 
this has been, if it is not now!” 

“If you have an eye for rock-scenery,” continued Jeanette, ad- 
dressing Maurice, “ you will not fail to be interested in Stappen 
coast. It is lined with jointed basaltic pillars, some six-sided, some 
eight; leaning, upright, single, and in groups, perfect and uninjured 
by the waves, and again hollowed and cut by the restless waters 
into a thousand fantastic forms. You would, I know, look into the 
Saungheller or Singing-hole, a chamber in a sand-stone cliff, which 
the wind has excavated by driving about small particles of sand, a 
cause so feeble that we wonder, while there, how such a cavity could 
have ever, in ages, been produced. If one sings there, unseen 
voices repeat the very words in a melancholy tone, filling the visitor 
with an instinctive sadness, as if he had heard the wail of imprisoned 
beings, by their long confinement, abandoned to despair.” 

“J wish,” said Rose, “ that our friends could be with us in spring, 
to hear the sweet music of our snow-white swans. At the approach 
of summer they sing melodiously, giving joy to those who rejoice 
that the long winter is over.” 

“T have no doubt, my young friends, but your country can boast 
of numerous objects of interest,” said Mr. Roberts, pleased with the 
patriotism of the intelligent girls, “and I should not be very unhappy 
to be one of such a party as this to see them all. I might want, 
however, to make a slight addition to it from London, and to speak 
for Maurice, he would n’t object to a good girl from Shetland joining 
us also. Still, my friends, when you speak of your country, you 
omit every word of what commands my warmest admiration.” 

‘Pray what, sir?” asked they both together. 

He quickened his horse, and said gently — “‘ Yourselves.” 

Anxious to reach the vicinity of Mt. Hecla before stopping to rest, 
the party rode forward, passing several farms with stone buildings, 
all covered with peat roofs, which had been recently mown, and 
gave this singular thatch a very interesting appearance. Entering 
a valley, tow.rds the close of their afternoon’s ride, they spied the 
beautiful cascade on the brow of a neighboring mountain. The 
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water, a considerable stream, descends from an elevation of six hun- 
dred feet, but such is the force of the wind, that the column is borne 


up and separated, and finally mingles with the atmosphere. 

The hospitable owner of the snug house where they halted, 
fatigued with the day’s ride, to rest, offered them all the accommo- 
dations his house afforded. He brought fresh milk and excellent 
coffee to add to their prepared meal, to which, however, it was in- 
tisted, he and his amiable wife should sit down to partake of the 
fesh deer-steaks the men had so excellently prepared. 

Maurice looked over his head, after supper, and was not a little 
strprised to see that the rafters were nothing else than the ribs of a 
monstrous whale. The kind host, noticing his surprise, and a little 
vain of his roof, said, if the company were not too weary, he would 
rehie a short story. 


Forrester’s Evenings at Home. 
RIVERS. 


Heary. Good-evening, Mr. Forrester; we have been waiting very 
anxiously for the cars. You see our room is full to night. 

M. F. Somuch the better. It isa source of great pleasure to me 
to know that I can be instrumental in imparting knowledge, in my 
rough way, to the young. But we have no subject fixed upon for 
to-nighi. What shall we talk about ? 

Flore. Rivers, rivers! 

Helen. Oceans, Mr. Forrester, oceans ! 

George. Winds, winds, winds! 

M. F. Stop, stop! one ata time, and I will settle the matter. We 
cannot talk about twothingsatonce. I will write down the subjects 
on this scrip of paper, and put a number against each one. There 
are six of them. Now, Henry, what number will you choose ? 

Henry. Number three. 

M. F. Well, let me see: number three, Rrvers. 

So, with your permission, we will converse a little while about those: 
great natural veins of the earth. But what are rivers ? 
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George. Streams of water, running along the surface of the 
earth, in natural channels. 

M. F. A very excellent definition. Rivers may be large or 
small, according to the extent of country which they drain. A very 
small stream is generally called a brook, but it is merely a small 
river. Rivers, for the most part, rise in high lands, from springs or 
the melting of ice and snow. When the fall of water is gentle, it is 
called a rivulet; when violent, a torrent. As it courses along, other 
small streams fall into it, and thus it keeps constantly increasing in 
size until it falls iuto the sea or ocean. Every ridge of mountairs 
and high lands, running through a continent or country, gives rise ‘o 
numerous rivers. On each side, they pour forth streams of water, 
which wind through the valleys, refreshing vegetation, propelling 
machinery, and furnishing a sort of highway for boats; and, havmg 
performed their destiny, discharge themselves into the ocean. By 
the process of evaporation the water is again raised as clouds, and 
carried by the wind into the interior of the country, where it falb as 
rain or snow ; and thus the mighty, curious, wonderful system goes 
on for ages and ages, without danger of interruption! Look over 
your head. Those clouds, which you have so often seen, are but 
buckets, if I may so speak, carrying water about, emptying if here 
and there for your benefit. Now, did you ever really think o’ how 
much importance they are? Why, without them, the springs, rivers, 
ponds, and lakes, would soon dry entirely away, the earth would be 
parched, the trees and plants would dry up, the cattle and the beasts 
of the forest would die, and the earth would be unfit to sustain life. 

Henry. There are some countries where there is but very little 
rain, like Egypt. How do the inhabitants do without it ? 

M. F. By another very wonderful and interesting provision of 
nature. The Nile, which runs through Egypt, from south to north, 


is a very long river, and, once every year, it overflows its banks, and 
waters the valleys on both sides profusely. This overflow happens 
regularly, and is caused by long and heavy rains on the mountains 
in the interior of Africa. It takes nearly two months, after the rainy 
season begins, for the water to reach what is called the valley of the 
Nile, in sufficient quantity to make this overflow. Without it the 
banks of that river would be as barren as the deserts which surround it. 
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Rivers generally have but one outlet, called the mouth. Some 
have several. The Ganges has eight, all of which are large and 
deep. The Nile, the Mississippi, and some other rivers, have numer- 
ous outlets. 

I have spoken of the valleys asthe natural beds of rivers. So in- 
deed they are, yet there are one or two exceptions to this rule, and 
exceptions worthy of notice. The Mississippi river, the longest 
stream of water in the world, for hundreds of miles from its mouth 
runs along on the top of a ridge of land. This may appear strange 
to you, yet it is a fact. The surface of the land or swamps, on both 
sides of the river, is considerably below the surface of the water. 
The water during the annual freshets sometimes breaks over these 
banks, or Jevees, as they are called, and thousands of acres of planta- 
tions, and even towns and settlements, are overflowed. In the spring 
of 1849, you may remember, there was a large breakage or crevasse in 
the river bank, and great alarm spread over that portion of the States. 
Several streets, in the city of New Orleans, were inundated, and it 
was not until the river had fallen considerably, that the places were 
stopped. The water stood like large lakes upon the swamps, and 
for some time many of the roads were under water, and totally im- 
passable. Geologists tell us that probably the larger part of the 
State of Louisiana has been made by the Mississippi river. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the year, the water of this river is thick with 
mud, washed from the banks, which are continually wearing away, 
and this is dropped at the outlets, and in time forms land. We can 
judge pretty well of the truth of this from the fact that the old Balize, 
a post erected by the French, in 1724, at the mouth of the river, is now 
two miles and a half distant from the present mouth. When you 
are old enough to understand Geology, there are many more facts in 
regard to this river that will interest you. 

Henry. Ihave heard of underground rivers, but I suppose there 
is no such thing. 

M. F. Certainly there are many underground streams, one of 
which I have seen. I was travelling along in the stage, some years 
ago, in Kentucky, near the line of Tennessee, when all at once a 
river appeared bursting out from the side of a mountain. We fol- 
lowed the stream for some distance, and I saw several small mills 
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carried by the water. Presently the water fell into a sort of pit in 
the rocks, and was entirely lost from sight. 

Flora. Why, Mr. Forrester, where does the water go to? I 
should think that the pit would be filled up. 

M. F. Perhaps it has no bottom to it. I will warrant you that 
the water finds the ocean in some way. Kentucky is a queer state 
in this respect. There are several caves and deep chasms in the 
rocks within her borders, and the sound of water can frequently be 
heard in them. The great Mammoth cave has been explored more 
than three miles under ground. . At this point one of these under- 
ground rivers runs directly across the path. It is a stream of respect- 
able size, and it here falls over a precipice—I dare not say how 
deep — but it must be a great ways. The roar of the water below 
is distant, yet the air around seems to be shaken by the fall. Who 
can tell how much longer this cave is? Perhaps it may, at some 
future day, be explored a great distance further. But there is yet 
something wonderful in regard to this cave to tell you. In the water 
above spoken of there are a multitude of fish without eyes. When I 
first learned this, I confess that my belief was staggered. But I can- 
not doubt now that such is the fact. They not only have no eyes, but 
there are not any of the optical nerves in the head, usually found con- 
necting the eye with the brain. Here we have astriking instance of the 
wisdom of our Creator. These fish have nouse foreyes. They are 
shut up in a dark dungeon, away fromthe light forever. Yet it is just 
as difficult to catch these fish as though they had the best ofeyes. He 
who “tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” has not left them defence- 
less. Their sense of feeling is so perfect that upon the approach of a 
net, with which they are sometimes taken, they will dart away in an in- 
siant, and it requires considerable skill and patience to capture them. 
You would suppose that without eyes they would be continually run- 
ning their noses against the rocks; but it is not so. Their other fine 
senses, of which we know nothing, tell them when they are in danger. 
Wonderful as this is, plainly as the hand of an all-wise Providence is 
nere displayed, it is but one page from the great book of Nature. Look 
around you where you will, and God is written everywhere. Not 
only in these little fishes, created without eyes, because they are 
placed where the light of day never penetrates, but everywhere, in 
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the forest, in the fields, in the seasons, winter and summer, light and 
darkness, on the shores of the great ocean, and by the side of the rip- 
pling brook, everything we examine has its story to tell of the 
bounty and goodness of our Creator. You, doubtless, wonder how any 
reasonable being can deny the existence of God, with all these proofs 
before him. It is, certainly, very strange. But you are young, and 
every day you live will show you other proofs as great as these. 
When the snows of more than seventy winters have whitened your 
locks, as they have mine, I am sure you will think it the greatest 
wonder of all, that a reasoning human creature should reject these 
proofs of a kind Providence, as inconclusive and visionary. 

. Next month I will tell you something about voLcanoEs. 
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The Farmer’s Boy. 

Tromas Twist lived in a yellow farm-house, which stood neither 
upon the bank of the river, nor upon the side of a green sloping hill, 
but simply upon the main road leading from the old town of Cornish, 
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to almost any place where a body might choose to go. There was 
no elegant garden in front of the yellow-house where Thomas lived, 
but there were “ bean-poles ” and squash-vines, currant-bushes, and 
potato-tops —all flocking as though they had never heard the start- 
ling fact, that “‘ people are known by the company they keep.” This 
was the ornamental shrubbery about the house. Within doors, things 
were much the same. There was no piano-forte in the best room, 
but there was a nice bed made up without wrinkle, and adorned with 
she best blue coverlid. In the next best room were two spinning- 
wheels, upon which Hetty and Jane, Thomas’ sisters, practised every 
day. We shall make no comparisons between their style of music 
and that usually “thumped” from a piano; such things being 
merely matters of taste. 

Thomas’ mother was a good, tidy-looking woman, who was never 
‘not at home ” when she was not away, and though she was always 
at work, was never “engaged.” When we see a fine city house 
we are usually content with a front view. A person must be very 
inquisitive to trouble himself about the rear of a city house ; but this 
was not the case with the yellow house where Thomas Twist lived. 
Two great pear-trees, which peeped from behind the long shed, gave 
shrewd people a hint not to waste time in guessing, but just to step 
through the little gate, and see for themselves. And what a sight 
was here! 

Everybody in town knew that the orchard was behind the yellow 
house, beginning at the old well with its “ moss-covered bucket,” 
and running back until the trees were tired, and stopped of them- 
selves. The school-house was not far from Mr. Twist’s farm-house, 
and it is astonishing how thirsty little boys and girls always are 
where an orchard is close toa well! ‘This was the case with us. 
We looked out of the window in lesson-time, and whispered to each 
other, “ A’nt you terrible dry?” ‘ Seems to me that I shall choke 
to death ;” and then we would look mournfully at the teacher, as 
though 


‘Half the agony of such a death 
Our lips had never told.” 


If the teacher was dull at taking a hint, some would ask, ina 
feeble voice, iftwo of us might take the pail to Mr. Twist’s well for 
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some cool] water ; — then each hoped thathe or she would be the “ hap- 
py one” upon whom the lot would fall. 

Now, the farmer was a generous man, and when he saw us look- 
ing wishfully towards the orchard, while the old oaken bucket was 
dangling in the well or poised upon its brim, he would say, — “ The 
little gal/s may have some apples if they want ;” and Thomas would 
add, “ You had better go to the ‘ Aunt Polly tree,’ that is, if you like 
sweetings. if you don’t, the ‘sheep-noses’ are ripe, and very mel- 


99 


low. 

Now, in one corner of Mr. Twist’s orchard was a tree which stood 
mysteriously alone. It was goodly looking, and called the “ Down- 
ing tree.” The broad sweeping branches trailed upon the ground; 
and in summer, even, were laden with delicious looking fruit. 
We say, looking, for no child among us ever tasted that fruit. Like 
the beautiful tree that graced the world’s first garden, this Downing 
tree was forbidden. It is true that we were not told in so many 
words that these apples were not for our eating, but the tree was 
guarded by a flaming sword in the shape of a shocking story. It 
had always been steadfastly believed by us children that a man by 
the name of Downing hung himself upon that tree, and that its 
apples, if eaten, would drive us to the same wicked deed. It wasa 
fact that these apples were not used in the farm-house. When ripe, 
Peter, a bachelor uncle, and a very funny man, though always 
singing at other times, would pick the fruit from this tree in solemn 
silence, wearing a white frock, and allowing no children to come 
near him; he would head them carefully in barrels, and before day- 
light on the next morning would steal off with them in his cart, none 
of us little folks knew whither. 

Thomas Twist, the farmer’s boy, was a good-natured, and very 
honest lad. Now it happened that the ’squire, who lived on the top 
of the hill, in a white house with a brass knocker to the door, had 
a nephew by the name of Ralph, who had come from the city to 
spend the summer at his uncle’s. Ralph and the farmer’s son 
were of the same age, and for a time Thomas liked him very much. 
The ’squire had a fine well of water, in which was set a handsome 
pump, with an eagle upon the top; but Ralph declared that the water, 
compared with that in the moss-covered bucket at Mr. Twist’s well, 
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was not worth drinking ; so in warm days he took great pains to slake 
his thirst, walking about a quarter of a mile every hour. 

For some time Ralph seemed very well content with the water 
from the oaken bucket, along with the sweetings and their neighbors 
the sheep-noses ; but at an unlucky hour he happened to cast his eye 
upon the Downing tree, which was now bending under its weight of 
golden fruit. 

Curiosity is a powerful pill, and it had now a complete operation 
upon poor Ralph. The bright waters of the old bucket became bitter 
as those of Marah ; he turned up his nose at the sheep-noses, and 
looked sour at the sweetings. Why don’t Tom offer me some of those 
glorious Downings? became the harassing question of his day and 
nightdreams. ‘Thomas wasa generous boy, — what could it mean ? 
At length he condescended to hint his amazement to widow Clark’s 
little daughter Mary. She thought it her duty to vindicate Tom- 
my by telling the sad story of the Downing tree, which she did, 
but in so doing trembled from head to foot, and was afraid that she 
and Ralph would both want to hang themselves, just to pay for talk- 
ing of such apples. 

What was her surprise, then, to hear Ralph burst into a Joud laugh, 
and declare if that were all, he would have some of that fruit before 
another night! ‘If you do,” said little Mary, in a solemn whisper, 
“you will never rest until you dangle from the Downing tree.” 
Ralph laughed still louder, called her a little fool, and walked away. 
That night he called upon ‘Thomas; he was no stranger, it is true, 
but Thomas was not the less glad to see him, and when he wished 
to speak with him alone, politely led the way to the platform of the 
old well. 

Ralph began by telling Thomas how nearly he had come to dying 
of laughter at a story told him by little Mary Clark. He began to 
repeat the story; but was seized with such violent spasms of mirth 
that he was obliged to hold his sides, and roll upon the ground. 
Thomas was very much composed during this performance by moon- 
light. He understood the story at once, and begged Ralph not to put 
his life in jeopardy again. ‘It is so absurd,” said Ralph; * but of 
course, a boy of sense like you don’t believe it; and to show you that 
Ihave no faith in such nonsense, I will go directly to the tree, if 
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you like, and eat as many of the Downings as I can stuff; and if I 
were you, Thomas, I would do the same, for you may be sure that 
this is a very rare quality of apple, such as are sold in the city ata 
high price.”— “ Well, Ralph,” said Thomas, “ I think that this may all 
be true, but I am not at liberty to invite you to that tree, or to go 
there myself.” —‘‘ Then you believe that story ?” said Ralph, scorn- 
fully. —‘‘It matters but little,” replied Thomas, ‘ whether I believe 
the story or not. It is enough for me to know that the apples are 
not for my eating. If you go there it will be without my company, 
and without any encouragement from me.” 

Now Ralph, who had looked upon Thomas as a good-natured 
country boy, who would be willing to break his neck to oblige a city 
gentleman like him, was greatly offended, and said, ‘“‘ You are a cow- 
ard, or a mean fellow. By hockey!” (Ralph was just learning to 
swear.) ‘Thomas was not at all frightened, but only replied that if 
it made him a mean fellow to do right, he should not be ashamed of 
the name ; and as for being a coward, he would as soon hang himself 
as disobey his father. Ralph turned upon his heel, and ran off, 
while Mr. Twist, who had been in the wood-shed all the time, came 
out, and shaking his noble Tommy by the hand, said that grand- 
father would that night tell him the story of the “ Downing Tree.” 


Tom Tiger in California. 


INDEPENDENCE, Missouri, May 16th, 1849. 


Dear Mr. Forrester, — 

Here we are, just on the outer edge of civilization; not exactly 
out of the world, but very near it. A person might about as well 
make up his mind to be an Indian at once, if he is forced to live here. 
To-morrow we shall dash off into the prairie, and, as it is doubtful 
whether I write to you again until I write from California, I propose 
to give you a few incidents of travel to this date, and then bid you 
farewell. 

My last letter left us at St. Louis. I had very little time to look 
about there. We were all so busy in putting our baggage on board 
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the “ Highland Mary,” a fine-looking steam-boat, which took us up 
the Missouri river, as far as this place, that we had no spare time to 
go gadding. The city makes a fine appearance. The river is lined 
with steam-boats, and it is a great wonder to me what they do with 
them all. . 

We left St. Louis, on the first of May, at six o’clock in the after- 
noon. I find that there is a considerable rush now towards the west. 
Steamers go up every day, and with large numbers of emigrants. 
There are quite a number on our boat, besides our own gang. Many 
of them have their wagons and horses on board, the former of which 
they use as kitchens by day, and sleeping rooms by night. General 
Twiggs is on our boat. He is a large man, light complexion; and, 
if he was not a general, Ishould judge not very polished in his 
appearance. However, perhaps he can fight well. We saw several 
flocks of swans soon after leaving St. Louis. ‘They are considera- 
bly larger than geese, but a short distance off they appear very much 
like them in their movements. Just at dark we reached the mouth 
of the Missouri river, and turned our steamer again to the west. It 
is much narrower than I had supposed, but the current is strong, and 
by the numerous whirlpools, and boiling eddies, I felt that’ it was a 
mighty river. I found the water much thicker with mud than either 
that of the Ohio, or the Mississippi, being quite yellow. Still, we 
are obliged to use it, or get none. 

May 2.— We ran slowly most of the night. Towards morning 
it began to be foggy, and we were obliged to lay to, until sunrise. 
One of our company is quite sick to-day. He was just recovering 
from a severe sickness when we left Boston, and probably the fatigue 
of our journey has been too much for him. I see but very little to 
interest me as yet. The banks of the river are high and well wooded. 
Yet they are continually wearing away in certain places; the trees 
fall into the stream, and become anchored by the gravel and earth at 
their roots, and form the snags so much spoken of here; thousands 
of which we are continually passing. In ascending the river, as we 
are, great care is necessary, for the current swings their points down- 
wards, and we are liable every moment to run on to them unless a 
strict watch is kept. But in descending the stream there is very 
little danger. There are a great number of islands in this river, 
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formed by the changing current. Flocks of ducks are constantly in 
sight, and somebody on our boat is continually popping away at them, 
but the ducks are considered safe. Log cabins, built rough enough 
to please any one with a fancy that way, appear at every bend. Yet 
rough as they look, I have no doubt the inhabitants fare better than 
we do, especially nights. A cot and a blanket comprises the whole 
list of comfort, for which we are obliged to pay eight dollars, from St. 
Louis to Independence. 

May 3.— We passed Jefferson city, the capital of the State, early 
this morning, being now one hundred and fifty-five miles from St. 
Louis. The State-house stands on a bluff not twenty-five rods from 
the water’s edge, but elevated one hundred feet above it. ‘The whole 
city cannot be seen from the river. Its situation is a goodone. The 
banks are still covered with cotton-wood trees, which form a large 
part of the woods visible. We have passed many farms to-day cul- 
tivated in rather a curious manner. The largest trees are girdled, 
which kills them, and the small ones cut down. Fire is next applied, 
and sweeps through and destroys all underbrush, and burns up the 
small trees. They then commence planting, with thousands of dead 
trunks standing all over the ground! What should we think of 
such farming in New England ? We occasionally pass small villages, 
but not often. Everything I see looks unlike the eastern states. 
There seems to be energy wanting. The settlers seem to be satis- 
fied with just enough to live on. When we put in to wood up, the 
owner will come down with his hands in his pockets, perhaps bare- 
foot, with a handkerchief tied on his head-in place of a hat, and tell 
our captain that he “ vallees” his wood at so much a “ kurd.” While 
all are active in getting it on board, he will sit down and shiver, be 
it hot as itmay. Don’t think, Mr. Forrester, that they are all such 
here. Now and then we see symptoms of ambition, and I am sure 
they will increase. Perhaps the wood dealers give me a wrong im- 
pression, but I can only judge from what I see, and made up my 
mind at once that they are no great shakes. 

About noon to-day, we passed some cliffs from 150 to 175 feet 
high, perpendicular, with numerous holes on the front, of various 
sizes, seemingly the work of design, but really natural caverns. 
Towards evening, we landed at Boonville, a large place on the left 
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bank of the river. One of our passengers left us here to join his 
company, which was encamped at B. It was the Sagamore com- 
pany, of Lynn. 

We have about 375 passengers on the “ Highland Mary,” which 
makes quite a crowd. Of course, we are obliged to see and hear 
many unpleasant things. In the cabin, gambling, drinking, and 
worse vices are going on from night till morning, and from morning 
till night; and in the midst of such scenes, we are all obliged to 
sleep. No members of our company, or of any other eastern com- 
pany, su far as 1 can see, mix in these revelries; indeed the rules 
forbid it. 

May 4.— This morning opens the pleasantest day we have seen 
on our journey; warm and clear, with a gentle west wind. We ran 
upon a “snag” during the night, but fortunately it only left its 
mark, without doing any serious damage. The river has percep- 
tibly narrowed since we entered it, though the amount of water in 
it is nearly the same, having passed very few large rivers. As we 
ascend, the game is becoming much plentier, having seen to-day wild 
turkeys and ducks in abundance, prairie-deer, turkey-buzzards, wild 
geese, and what was supposed to be a wild-cat. Several ducks 
were shot by our company, and I had the honor of bringing down a 
very large wild-goose on the wing, a feat which made me a little 
proud. We were stopping for wood. With the aid of a boat the 
fellow was soon brought home. Contrary to expectation, he was as 
fat as a buck, and at supper that night, we had a real Thanksgiving 
feast —all but the smiling faces and the merry voices of the girls ! 
Mr. Forrester, I missed them much! 

May 5.—This morning, it was rainy with considerable wind ; 
and, of course, unpleasant. One of the deck hands died last night 
of the cHoLera. At noon, precisely, we landed at Independence, 
and in an hour the company was scattered in every direction. We 
got our baggage on shore, and stowed it away safely in the care of 
three of our members, and walked to our camping-ground, about four 
miles west, and near the village. We heard that there were many 
cases of cholera near there, and our men were urged to be strictly 
temperate and careful. The white tents of the emigrants are pretty 
thick in the vicinity. It is said that there are three thousand people 
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near, but I doubt it. We shall be obliged to wait until the grass is 
a little more up. Most of the companies are provided with ox-teams, 
which our folks seem to think will be burdensome. We take horses 
and mules, an equal number of each. The mules cost here about 
seventy-five dollars each; the horses about forty. The mules are 
very small, inferior-looking animals, not bigger than a decent sized 
dog. They are said to be tough as an oak, and will undergo labor 
that would kill a horse. 

May 15. — We are now ready to put off, on the arrival of one of 
our members, who is hourly expected. During the last ten days I 
have been busy with the rest, arranging our baggage, packing our 
mules, and making all necessary preparations for our comfort, as far 
as may be. During this time, two of our members have died of 
cholera, and this seems to cast a gloom over the rest. We have fine 
weather, though we cannot expect the very best of roads for one or 
two hundred miles, as there has been much rain of late. 

Now a word as to our appearance. I don’t think you would 
know me at all; Iam so changed. What I shall be when I get to 
the diggins, I do not dare to anticipate. If we were in Boston now, 
I think the whole mess would be prosecuted as vagrants. The rim 
of my California hat is already gone, but I wear it yet, with a news- 
paper forarim. Charley laughs at me, but I don’t mind; besides, 
I laugh at his leather pantaloons! We washed our clothes yester- 
day; you would have laughed well to have seen us. Most of our 
company have hired their washing done, but as we have got to come 
to it, we thought we might as well begin while we have leisure. 

But I must close. I received your letters yesterday, and Charley 
got one from his sister Julia. You may expect to hear from me 
immediately on my arrival at San Francisco; probably not before. 
Bidding you farewell for the present, I remain, Mr. Forrester, 

Yours truly, Tom TicER. 


Can’t and Try. 

Dip you ever see an awkward-looking biped about the street, or 
anywhere else, known by the name of Can’t? Perhaps you have 
not, for it must be confessed, that though Can’t is but little better 
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than a fool in most things, he has nevertheless a cute way of pass- 
ing himself off for somebody or something else. His touch, and 
even his breath, is poisonous to most people. The moment he ap- 
proaches them, they feel a quaking in the region of the heart; their 
joints tremble, and I have known people who have been so much 
affected by his influence, that their eyesight has either failed, or 
become very deceptive. Thus a mole-hill would suddenly take the 
form and magnitude of a mountain, and they would utterly overlook 
the good angel, who always stands ready to assist all, whose name 
is Try. 

Now, Try may be easily known. He looks straight forward, and 
goes straight ahead. He never broke his neck climbing over, nor 
was he ever squeezed to death in crawling under,a thing. Yet 
over, or under, or round he will go, rather than to stop. He tells a 
funny story about Can’t, who once stood upon the bank of a river 
waiting for the water to run by, so that he might cross. But this is 
just like Can’t. He won’t stir an inch until everything is out of the 
way; so he keeps his great lazy self forever in the way of Try. 

Now, Try is a Christian, or he would hate Can’t alive ; as it is, 
he is often tempted to give himakick. It is so provoking to be 
obliged to climb over a body, when they might as well run a race as 
you. If Try were a black snorting locomotive, instead of the good- 
natured, patient racer that he is, I know that Can’t would long since 
have been demolished. In a future number, I will tell you a story 
about Can’t and Try. In the mean time, you will accept the affec- 
tionate regards of your Cousin Mary. 






























Grace Vernon. 






Faint and fainter grew her breathing, 
Brighter glowed the beaming eye ; 

And I knew, though no one told me, 
That our little Grace must die. 

Yet I knew, though earth must lose her, 
When her earthly life was o’er, 

Set within the crown of Jesus, 

There would shine one jewel more! 















WONDERFUL SAGACITY. 


O’er her face a glow was spreading, 
Lighting up the meek brown eyes ; 

And her lips, in silent whispers, 
Murmured to the listening skies. 

Brighter beamed the glow, and brighter, 
All withdrawn from human care ; 

As though an angel stirred the spirit, 
Till the face shone like a prayer. 


With her head upon my shoulder, 
And her hand within my own, 
Through the midnight watch I held her, 
Till I knew myself alone. 
In the earliest gray of morning, 
At the first faint flush of day, 
One more star shone out in Heaven ; 
One from Earth had passed away ! 
Pomfret, Conn. 


Wonderful Sagacity. 


A FRIEND in P , New Hampshire, tells us the following 
remarkable case of brute reason, which occurred the last summer. 
He had a pair of colts, with one owned by a neighbor, out to past- 
ure, about half a mile from the house. One day, two of them came 
trotting up to the door, neighing very singularly. At once it was 
conjectured that something had befallen their missing comrade. 
Upon going to the pasture, he was found hung upon the fence alive, 
but very much swollen and exhausted. The grass was eaten to the 
ground near him, and he had apparently been in that situation one 
or two days. 

The colts that came up to the house to give the alarm had been 
obliged to jump quite a high fence. 

There is another beautiful instance of animal sagacity which we 
find in the papers :— 

At Braintree, towards evening, a hound belonging to Mrs. E. 
Vinton, came home, and went toward one of her sons, fawning and 
caressing him. “ Tray,” said he, “you want another woodchuck, 
do you? I cannot go this afternoon. I killed one for you yester- 
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day.” The dog would not take no for an answer, but continued his 
caresses, and even took hold of the young man’s pants to pull him 
along. He finally concluded to see what the dog wanted ; he took 
his gun, the dog taking the lead, and followed through a thicket of 
wood into a pasture, where they found a neighbor’s horse cast and 
nearly dead. Some assistance was called, the horse relieved, and 
the dog seemed perfectly happy. 


The Birds. 


Waar say the little birds, who come on a bright morning, and 
sing among the trees? Mary says that they say Bobolink! and 
Pe-dee-de! and Chess-a-wess! and Jo White! Jo White! But what 
does all this mean? Edward thinks that God knows what the birds 
mean when they sing; and no doubt Bobolink means something like 
this: 

Bobolink. 
How I love the morning dew, 
Sparkling on the lily spray! 
How I love the sky of blue, 
Beaming on the birds to-day ! 


Pee-dee-de. 


How I love the forest-trees, 
Where the birds may build a nest — 
Where the chilly northern breeze 
Cannot reach their nightly rest! 


Chess-a-wess. 
While I cleave the morning air, 
Having neither house nor home, 
God will have me in his care, 
Freely, gladly, may I roam. 


Jo White. 
Jo White killed a little bird, 
And before the morning light, 
Died, without a single word — 


Poor Jo White! Jo White!! Jo White!!! 
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CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


So, here we are at the end of another year, and at the close of 
another volume of our little Magazine. I feel that I ought to say a 
few words to my young friends, who have, for two years, sustained 
me in my efforts to please and instruct, as well as to amuse them. 
And I have much reason to believe that I have partly succeeded in 
my efforts; for my letter-box is full of letters of encouragement and 
friendship from my patrons in all parts of the Union. I am bound 
to add, that I have also received some pretty hard raps, for the tardi- 
ness which there has been in issuing some of the numbers. But 
they were all merited, and given in such a quiet way, that they are 
cherished with as much care as the rest. When I say that this fault 
has been beyond my reach, that it was unavoidable on the part of 
others, and that “Iwill try” and have things go on better next year, 
I trust there is no one who will refuse me, and all concerned, pardon 
for the past, and their continued efforts for the future success of the 
“ Boys’ anp Giris’ Maeazine.” 

And now, my readers, how have you spent the year which is now 
closing? Have you been good, obedient, and wise, learning some- 
thing every day, and laying up knowledge, which, as you grow up, 
will be better than gold to you? If so, you can bid good-bye to the 
old year, and shake hands with the new one boldly. If, on the con- 
trary, in casting up accounts with eighteen hundred and forty-nine, 
you see here and there a blot, —a harsh word to your parents, to your 
teacher, or friends, —a falsehood, or any other sin,—do not carry it 
unpardoned into a new year. Resolve that you will keep the next 
page, the next year, clean; and set about it at once. Make double 
reparation for the wrong you have done others. Then, you can see 
the years flying by you without pain. You will go forward on 
life’s journey, loved and respected by all; for your greatest enemies, 
strange as it may seem, will respect you, if you are good. You will 
be a great source of happiness to your parents, who have done so 
much for you. Nothing gives a parent greater pleasure than a vir- 
tuous son or daughter. Take my advice this time. It won’t cost 
you anything but self-denial, and it will do you great good. 
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And now what shall I say about the new year? Perhaps it will 
be better not to make any promises. Yet, something seems neces- 
sary. The other evening, as I sat before a good blazing fire, in my 
little snug parlor, thinking what I could do to make our monthly 
more valuable, I fell into a kind of doze. It seemed to me that the 
room was full of lively, jolly boys and girls, crowding round me, 
and jabbering their good wishes, questions, and propositions, into my 
ears, until the noise became a perfect buzz. They climbed up on 
my great arm-chair in myriads, loaded my table until I verily 
thought it would break down, and three or four made captives of my 
knees, and declared I must accede to their wishes, and give a page 
of music occasionally, assuring me, with very musical voices, I must 
confess, that they could sing “first rate.” One wanted to know 
“‘what Will Wander’s father said to him when he got home;” another 
‘who that curious stranger was, who told Maurice Wilkins and his 
friends of the Faroe eagle ;” 
gold in the California mines ;” and so on to the end of the chapter. 
I don’t know how the matter would have ended, but just then I was 
aroused by a cry from my dog Ponto. In a vain attempt to free 


another “whether Tom Tiger got any 
? 


myself from my numerous visitors, who seemed determined to make 
a prisoner of me, I suppose I had accidentally trod upon his tail, as 
he lay quietly sleeping on the rug, and thus broken my trance. 
Much to my sorrow, my company had all disappeared, and nothing 
but the whistling wind and the rattling shutters could be heard. 
However, I mean to profit by my short interview with my friends. 
I have been enabled to call to mind some broken sentences heard 
above the din of voices at that time, and mean to make the altera- 
tions in the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine suggested. IfI should give 
a piece of music occasionally, hereafter, the party that took posses- 
sion of my knees may consider that it is all their work. 

Here is a letter from a subscriber in Maine. She has answered 
the transposed names of lakes correctly. 


Farmineton, November 13, 1849. 

Mr. Forrester, — Dear Sir: I have taken your Magazine almost one 
year, and like it very much. It comes in my brother Thomas’ name; we 
paid for it in advance. We hope father will let us take it another year. 
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I think I can answer the transposed Lakes of North America, sent by 
Henry. 
Winnipeg. Seneca. Slave. 
Erie. Cayuga. Champlain. 
Nicaragua. Millinocket. Ossipee. 
Schoodic. Oneida. Moosehead. 
You like to have little folks write to you ; so you must excuse my writing, 
for 1 am but eleven years old. If you ever visit Farmington, I should be 
very happy to have you call and see me. Yours truly, M. A. A. 


«S$. D.” sends correct answers to the names of lakes transposed. 
I will try and find room for the Bays in North America, next 


month. 

“W. H. H.,” a Green Mountain boy, sends the following names 
of Islands in and around North America. Those who return an- 
swers may tell where they are to be found. 

A CUB. . FLOW. 

POOR RICOT. 8 NOLG. 
YHAID: 9 MUD BERA. 
COVER SUNVA. 0. A KIDKA. 
LEVEL MIL. ll. CLOBK. 
KURTS. 2. NAT IS COTI. 

“W. F. R.,” of Medford, says the following letters, placed cor- 
rectly, give the name of a town, and the state in which it is situated. 
What is it ? . 

AAAAAAABBCHLM. 
December 5, 1849. 

My pear Mr. Forrester, — As you have so kindly printed the extract 
and sonnet that [ sent you some time ago, I have resolved to send you another 
little piece of poetry — which, if you think it worth it, you can put in your 
excellent little Magazine. Yours respectfully, 

Gertrupe GRAHAME. 


TO S. LILLIAN. 


Why fear ye death? ’tis but the erystal gate 
By which we enter heaven ; 
Then be ye not afraid, and strive to wait ; 
Long ye not for the crown which will be given? 


Why fear ye death? tis but a sigh, a tear, 
A parting of the body and the mind; 
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A The body cannot feel — is it for that ye fear ? 
if Or that the soul will not its Saviour find ? 


Why fear ye death? Hath not our Father said 
if He, the immaculate, who cannot lie — 
‘¢ Tis but the wicked that fear death ? ”’ 

Then fear ye not to die. 


I shall be pleased to hear from Gertrude again, upon the subjects 
1 proposed. 

i The answers to the names of Mountains transposed in our last 
. are— 
) . GREEN, a chain in Vermont. 

. WACHUSETT, in Princeton, Massachusetts. 

. WHITE, a cluster in New Hampshire. 

TOM, near Northampton, Massachusetts. 

. KATAHDIN, in Maine. 

. CAMEL’S RUMP, in Vermont. 

. WASHINGTON, one of the White Mountains. 
. HOLYOKE, near Northampton, Massachusetts. 
. KILLINGTON, in Maine. 


COI oS wo. = 


The answer to Willa’s enigma, is Avrora Boreaus; that to F. 
A. E.’s, Pyramip Laxe; that to E. M. C.’s, Generar Israrez Pur- 
NAM. 

JEANETTE has sent in a correct translation to the hieroglyphical 
puzzle in our last. It is conTENT in a HOVEL is BETTER than a 
BROKEN HEART in A PALACE. 

Here is a new kind of puzzle. It is required to arrange 5 pieces 
of paper cut into the following shapes, so as to form A cross. 


DIE" 
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